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New Luther League magazine 

Final hurdles toward a drastic re- 
vision in the publications program of 
The Luther League of America were 
leaped at a recent meeting of the ad- 
ministrative committee in Philadel- 
phia. Plans call for the issuance of 
two new publications to replace The 
Luther League Review and the topics 
manuals. 

First issue of Luther Life, a maga- 
zine for Lutheran youth, will roll off 
the press in December. A_pocket- 
sized, 64-page magazine, Luther Life 
will be published monthly. It will con- 
tain undated topics for use by young 
people of high school and post high 
age and by young adults. In addition, 
news reported by a staff of correspon- 
dents covering the United States and 
Canada, short stories, feature articles, 
and organizational techniques will be 
printed. 

High Ideals, a quarterly manual for 
youth of junior high age, will replace 
Intermediate Quarterly Helps. This 
will carry resource material for topic 
discussions, guides for leaders, and 
ideas for program building, handcraft, 
and socials. 


Set age limit on officers 


No elective officer may exceed the 
age of 30 at the time of his election, 
it was voted by the Virginia Synodical 
Luther League in convention at. Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, July 11-13. 
This lid on age and a limitation on 
term of office were two of the major 
items approved with a new constitu- 
tion. 

“No officer, except the president 
and treasurer, having served two 
years in the same office, shall be eligi- 
ble for reelection or reappointment to 
the same office until a period of one 
year shall have passed,” the new con- 
stitution states. “The president and 
treasurer may serve for three years.” 

Top age for officers was discussed 
at length by the executive committee 
at its session preceding the conven- 


“MAYOR” FOR A WEEK. of Westville, 
N. J., was Walter Darlington, Jr., (right) 
member of St. John’s Church. Above he 
receives congratulations from Mayor 
Joseph Tarpine following his ‘‘inaugura- 
tion.” Walter serves as an usher in St. 
Johns’ Church and is a former acolyte. 


tion. One member voiced what 
seemed to be the general feeling of 
the group when he said, “We would 
like ‘to set a precedent for The Luther 
League of America to follow.” 

Provision was also made that if the 
president should “take up residence 
in any place which is not on the offi- 
cial territory of the Synod of Virginia 
for a period exceeding three months”, 
he should be removed from office. The 
vice-president would then assume 
leadership. 


Virginia adopts missionary project 

For the first time in over a decade 
the Virginia league may officially take 
part in the missionary program of The 
Luther League of America. A long- 
standing Virginia Synod ruling that 
the young people could not officially 
accept a quota for LLA missionary 
projects had been reversed, it was an- 
nounced. 

Immediately the synodical league 
voted to give $261.20 from its. treas- 
ury for the Hawaii fund. This will be 
added to $111.73 which had already 


been sent to LLA headquarters by 
local groups. Virginia quota for two 
years is $720. 

Written into the constitution was a 
statement that it shall be the responsi- 
bility of the missionary department 
“to promote the missionary project of 
The Luther League of America”. 


Youth worker named 

New full-time youth worker in the 
Virginia Synod will be Miss Edna 
Kobs of Holy Trinity Church, Lynch- 
burg, it was announced. Miss Kobs is 
currently on Jleave-of-absence from 
the faculty of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. There she taught zoology. 

Convention approved a request that 
the Luther League be granted time 
at the 1951 pastors’ school, Massanet- 
ta Springs, to present methods of lo- 
cal league work. This will be part of 
a program to interest pastors in youth. 

Number of local units in the synod- 
ical league increased from 41 to 63 in 
the past year. Total number of mem- 
bers topped the 1,000 mark. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
President, Libby Lineberger, Greene- 
ville, Tenn.; vice-president, Mac Min- 
nick, Salem; recording secretary, Wil- 
lis Buchanan, Staunton; statistician, 
Nina Brubaker, New Market; treas- 
urer, Kenneth Landes, Staunton. 

Secretaries are: educational, Alyse 
Sisson, Roanoke; missionary, Eleanor 
Shumate, Rurial Retreat; life service, 
Kenneth Price, Blacksburg; promotion- 
al, Ella Mae Utt, Roanoke; interme- 
diate, Ruth Spraker, Roanoke. 


Tense debate in North Carolina 
More heat was generated by the 
proposal to restrict the age of nation- 
al Luther League officers than any 
other question before the North Caro- 
lina State Luther League convention, 
St. James’ Church, Concord, July 
13-15. The matter came up when a 
constitution committee reported oppo- 
sition to the suggested age limit of 35. 
After a period of tense debate dele- 


gates overwhelmingly voted to sup- 
port the constitution committee. “We 
feel,” the committee stated, “that an 
age restriction may turn out to be an 
undesirable obstacle to a truly worth- 
while candidate for office.” 


The convention also instructed its 
representatives at the 1951 LLA con- 
vention to propose that each local 
Luther League be given a voice and 
vote. “More important than the tech- 
nicality in voting,” committee chair- 
man Harold Terry said, “is the en- 
couragement of young people to come 
to the convention.” 

Elected to represent North Carolina 
in Iowa City were the following: Jeff 
Norris, Jackie Meekins, Shirley Peeler, 
Betty Jurgensen, Mary Stamy, Paul 
Conrad, Joan Sifford, Everette Line- 


berge,r Ted Goins, and Ruth Line- 
berger. 
Alternates named were: Theresa 


Norris, Delores Arndt, Barry Beatty, 
Nancy Foil, Catherine Bowden, Helen 
Ramsey, William Lear, Bob Walker, 
Toby Rendleman, and Harold Skinner. 


Most outstanding youth. 


Donald Wooly, First Church, Albe- 
marle, was named most outstanding 
Luther Leaguer in North Carolina for 
the last year. A plaque, awarded an- 
nually to a leading society, went to 
Center Grove Luther League, Kan- 
napolis. 

“Donald is now completing a most 
successful term as president of the 
First Church Luther League,” the 
Rey. J. White Iddings reported. “Pos- 
sessed with ability and pleasing per- 
sonality, he is constantly searching for 
new ideas which can be used in league 
work.” Donald was recently elected 
vice-president of the Southern district. 
He plans to enter the ministry. 


Center Grove league was cited for 
its work in the building of their new 
church. Members have helped with 
the actual construction. They have 
assisted in providing stained glass 
windows. They plan as soon as the 
building is completed, to decorate the 
interior of a “Luther League room”. 


Luther Leaguers enter ministry 


Ten crosses were pinned to the 
North Carolina life service flag at a 
special service at the convention. They 
were in honor of 10 Luther Leaguers 
who had been ordained to the minis- 
try in the last year. 

The young men 


are: William 


Two 


Gobbs; Ralph Eckard; Gray Lawrence 
Freeze; Ernest Lineberger, Jr.; Wil- 
liam Medlin, Jr.; William Dexter 
Moser; J. L. Peeler; Hoyne Whiteside; 
Jacob Young; and Harold Yoder. 


Cline elected president 
Ray Cline, second vice-president of 
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f extension, 


the LLA, was named president of the 
North Carolina Luther League by the 
151 delegates. 

Other officers are: Vice-president, 
Jeff Norris, Burlington; recording sec- 
retary, Jackie Meekins, High Point; 
statistical secretary, Shirley Peeler, 
Mocksville; treasurer, Ruth Lineberg- 
er, East Spencer. 

Secretaries are: life service, Ther- 
Burlington; educational, 
Joan Sifford, China Grove; mission- 


jary, Betty Jurgensen, Wilmington; in- 


ermediate, Mary Stamy, Concord; 
tudent, Everette Lineberger, Dallas; 
Harold Skinner, Rocky 
Mount; publicity, Paul Conrad, Salis- 
bury. 

Fifteen new Luther Leagues were 
organized in North Carolina in 
1949-50. 


Central Penn officers 

The 339 delegates to the Central 
Pennsylvania convention, Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, July 12-14, were in the 
mood to reelect. Returned to office 
were: President, Alfarata Stamets; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mrs. Teletha E. 
Long; first. vice-president, Pauline 
Baker; and second _ vice-president, 
Mrs. Edna Knotts. 

New officers are: Secretary, Lee 
Burns; assistant secretary, Mae Stauf- 
fer; and treasurer, Zane Sanner. 

Secretaries are: Educational, Dor- 
othy Engle; missionary, Grant Gott- 
shall; life service, Jeannie Mae Kauff- 
man; intermediate, Nina Bell Ream; 
statistical, Mildred Heslop; publicity, 
Doris Bull; extension, Barbara Wentz; 
pocket testament, Grace Smith. 


Elevate district presidents 

Passed unanimously at the West 
Virginia convention, Trinity Church, 
Charleston, July 23-25, was a motion 
for district presidents to serve as syn- 
odical vice-presidents. These will be 
in addition to the vice-president 
elected by the synodical league. Pur- 
pose was to make the district leaders 
directly responsible for promotion of 
the synodical program in their areas. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Charles Kesmodle, 
Charleston; vice-president, | Frank 
Gemma, Clarksburg; recording  sec- 
retary, Lenore Hamilton, Charles- 
ton; corresponding secretary, Glenn 
Shackelford, Aurora; treasurer, ca 
Koons, Parkersburg. 

New secretaries are: Life service, 
Carolyn Martin, Wheeling; education- 
al, Jean Kish, Charleston; missionary, 
Sheryl DeWeese, Huntington. 
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Roever leads Mississippi 

Elmira Roever, Jackson, was elected 
president of the Mississippi Luther 
League at the convention, Grace 
Church, Laurel, July 21-22. Other of- 
ficers are: Recording secretary, Willa 
Jean Richardson, Louisville; corres- 
ponding secretary, Mary Ann Derrick, 
Jackson; treasurer, Jeanette Miller, 
Louisville. 


Secretaries are: Missionary, Lillian 
Villeret, Jackson; special gifts, Jean- 
ette Miller, Louisville. The offices of 
vice-president -and life service sec- 
retary are to be filled by the Laurel 
league, which will reorganize in the 
near future. 


“By the end of 1950,” Mary Ann 
Derrick reported, “we will have paid 
our national apportionment and our 
missionary objective. Since the mis- 
sionary objective is extending over 
1951, we shall be able that year to ex- 
ceed our quota.” 


Luther Leaguers work in Europe 


Eighteen Lutheran young people 
from the United States and Canada 
will soon return from Germany and 
Austria where they have served as am- 
bassadors of good will under the spon- 
sorship of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. Luther Leaguers among the 
group include Paul Vogt, member of 
Texas state executive committee; Ar- 
thur Bauer, member of LLA evangel- 
ism committee; Ronald Lind, a mid- 
dler at Chicago Seminary; and Rebek- 
ah Conrad, graduate of the Yale 
School of Nursing. 


“The old German traditions are 
gradually being dissolved,” Rebekah 
writes from Bielfeld, where she is 
working in Bethel, largest Protestant 
welfare institution in Germany. “The 
younger people are catching on to the 
democratic way in politics and eco- 
nomics. 


In Austria Paul is working with 
young people from other countries to 
rebuild a home for displaced old folk. 
In Berlin Arthur and Ronald are help- 
ing construct a dormitory to house 
boys from eastern Germany who will 
complete their education in the west- 
ern zone of Berlin. 


“These people are sincerely seeking 
the truth,” Rebekah reports concern- 
ing Germans in religious work. “They 
admit their past errors and are really 
doing something about it.” 
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LESS THAN A WEEK after Mai Ollino ar- 
rived in the United States she signed the 
charter membership roll of the new Luther 
League in Zion Church, St. Paris, Ohio. 
Her family were displaced persons from 
Estonia. Watching her above are Pastor 
David L. Scharf; Martha Cory, Luther 
League Secretary; and Sue Ann Barger, 
Luther League President. 


“Onward be our war cry .. .” 


Protestant youth should be a “Bible 
Front,” not a “Bible Circle.” They 
should join the struggle to guide the 
world at places where the fighting is 
fiercest. 


That, in essence, was the attitude 
expressed by Protestant youth leaders 
who met at a conference center called 
Heideburg, near Hamburg, Germany. 


Intense discussion as to whether 
changing human hearts or changing 
politics is more important revealed 
striking developments in the thought 
of German youth. A tendency for 
German Protestant young people to 
stay out of politics has long been 
dominant. The guide book on: politi- 
cal activity which resulted from this 
meeting, however, showed a marked 
change in outlook. 

Similar conferences, relating to 
other problems, will be held in the 
future at this youth hostel. 


Wandering youth 

Needed for the reconstruction of 
youth in Germany are 32,087 addi- 
tional teachers, the U. S. government 
recently announced. These would care 


for 5,971,535 school chidren. 


Particular problem in Germany dur- 
ing the past four years have been the 
young refugees of Luther League age. 
The majority of these wander through 
the war-battered country, without 
homes, without education, with less 
than the minimum essentials of food, 
clothing, and privacy in living condi- 
tions. They make up over 16 per cent 
of the refugee population. 

Not themselves to blame for their 
condition they have been described as 
“retarded but over-developed”. Their 
childhood is lost, their education has 
been one of privation and the trials of 
war. They are an important part of 
the tremendous responsibility of those 
who wish to rebuild the faith and 
civilization of Europe. 


Temple leaguers play host 


Brooklyn descended on the City of 
Brotherly Love for a weekend. At 
least, the young people of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, 
made it look that way. 

Luther Leaguers of Temple Church, 
Philadelphia, played host to twenty- 
three Brooklynites for a weekend in 
the spring. They really showed off 
their city, and their hospitable natures 
as well. 

Brooklyn young people spent busy 
hours sight-seeing, being feasted by 
the hosts, bowling, attending church, 
enjoying Sunday afternoon at the 
Temple Church recreation farm. 

This experiment in league visits was 
rewarded by an invitation from the 
young people of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd to the Temple lea- 
guers to see if Brooklyn, and _ inci- 
dentally New York City, have some- 
thing Philadelphia hasn’t got. 


North Saskatoon votes re-organization 


Main topic of business at the North 
Saskatoon district rally in May was 
re-organization. Need for active affil- 
iation with West Canada Luther 
League was stressed by chairman of 
the rally, the Rev. H. Hartig. Also 
discussed was the possibility of draw- 
ing into membership unorganized 
young people in northern parishes. 

The motion to re-organize carried 
unanimously. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
President, the Rev. H. Hartig; vice- 
president, Kurt Graf; secretary, Irene 
Weidenhammer; treasurer, Eric Berg- 
busch. Other members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Educational sec- 
retary, Adele Welke; life service sec- 
retary, Nellie Kramer; missionary sec- 


Three 


retary, Gertrude Kleiner; 
Lucy Graf. 

Rally program was held on the 
seminary campus at Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. Five leagues were repre- 
sented by 27 voting members and 
nine visitors. 


reporter, 


New group sets the pace 


The high school gang in Zion 
Church, Sunbury, Pa., doesn’t spend 
much time shifting from low to high 
gear. Only recently affiliated with the 
Central Penn Luther League, they 
have already sent a check for nearly 
$100 to the Hawaii missionary project. 


The group promoted the project 
through two public services and 
through their own special offerings. 
Featured at one of the services was a 
4]-voice youth choir and a former 
leaguer who had served in the Navy 
at Pearl Harbor. 


Secret of Zion’s success is two 
spark-plugging counselors. Result of 
their guidance: A 300 per cent in- 
crease in membership in the last year. 


Hither and Yon 


Intermediate leaguers from Salem 
Church, Fremont, Nebr., embarked 
recently on an unusual project. They 
began clipping from local newspapers 
all articles referring to their home con- 
gregation. The clippings will go into 
a scrapbook which will contain a his- 
tory of the congregation when it is 
completed. The leaguers plan to get 
the over-all picture of what their 
church is doing. 

Want some ideas for projects and 
parties? Leaguers at First Church, 
Johnstown, Pa., have a record-break- 
ing batch. Within two months they 
entertained their mothers at a tea and 
attended ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the new Lutheran home at Holli- 
daysburg. Also on the agenda was a 
“Date with Dad” program, a Tom 
Thumb wedding and a pageant of 
brides. On the more educational side 
was a symposium of parents and lea- 
guers to discuss pertinent problems. 
There was a mending party too, to fix 
up hymnals. All this and regular meet- 
ings too! Are you breathless? 

Services in a Jewish synagogue 
were attended by leaguers from St. 
Stephen’s, Lexington, S. C. The young 
people attended services at the Tree 
of Life Synagogue in Columbia. To 
their surprise they learned that the 
rabbi was assisted by a choir of only 
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two, one of whom was a Methodist. 
The organist was a Baptist. 


Very important people 

The Rey. Joseph W. Frease, former 
LLA Executive Secretary, was off- 
cially installed pastor of First Church, 
Miamisburg, Ohio, July 9. 

Charge to the pastor was delivered 
by Dr. Cyrus M. Wallick, Dayton. Dr. 
George W. Miley, president of the 
Ohio Synod, conducted the installation 
service and delivered the charge to 
the congregation. 

Ray Adam Cline, second vice-pres- 
ident of LLA, was married to Lillian 
Adelaide Ridenhour in Holy Com- 
munion Church, Dallas, N. C., Aug. 
5. Also married at the double wedding 
were Mrs. Cline’s twin, Alice Victoria, 
and the Rev. Worth David Wise, pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Salisbury, 
Na G; 


SHIRLEY MASEN hands a check for $75 
to the Rev. Edwin Detmer to buy ‘Chairs 
for Faith.” The money was raised by 
Luther Leaguers of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod as a special missionary project. It 
will buy 15 folding chairs for recently or- 
ganized Faith Church, Lexington, Ky. 


Mark your calendar 


The rash of conventions continues 
as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 
]- 4—Canada. St. 
Waterloo, Ont. 
2- 4—California. Phoenix, Ariz. 
2- 4—Maryland. St. John’s 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
2- 4—Michigan. Gun Lake. 
2- 4—New Jersey. Wagner 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
8-10—Pacific Northwest. Lake Samish, 
Bellingham, Wash. 
15-17—Minnesota—Salem Church, Albert 
Lea. 


OCTOBER 
7- 8—Connecticut. First Church, Water- 
bury. 
7- 9—Western Canada. Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 
28-29—Ohio. Youngstown. 


John’s Church, 
Church, 


College, 


“On my honor .. .” 


Several carloads of pie would be 
required for just one meal if all the 
Lutheran Boy Scouts in America ever 
got together. Lutheran congregations 
sponsor 2,622 scout units, it was re- 
cently revealed. 

Nine hundred and twenty-nine Lu- 
theran scouts have earned the church 
award, “Pro Deo et Patria”. This is 
given in recognition of scouting 
achievements and _ service to the 
church. 

This summer seminary students 
served as Protestant chaplains at 27 
scout camps in 14 states. 


Youth is religious 

Despite the moanings of some sour- 
pusses, young people today definitely 
are not going to the dogs. Two recent 
surveys prove in black and white that 
youth is religious. 

One survey dealt with high school 
students. It was conducted by the 
University of Omaha in the city of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. The other poll 
was taken in a large city college. 

Ninety-two percent of Council 
Bluffs’ teen-agers felt that religion is 
necessary. In the second survey seven 
out of 10 students stated that some 
form of religious orientation is im- 
portant in achieving a mature philoso- 
phy of life. 

Of 1,878 students in Council Bluffs, 
95.6 percent attended church at least 
part of the time. The Bible was read 
by 84 percent. Ninety percent pray. 
Over two-thirds found that Sunday 
services help them live up to their best 
during the week. 

Questions of a different type were 
posed to the college students. Here 
are a few results! Twenty percent 
stated that they were irreligious. Thir- 
teen percent claimed need for a new 
religion, while 12 percent had shifted 
to a more liberal form. Fifty-five per- 
cent remained in the religion of their 
upbringing. 

Over half of both men and women 
recognized a definite shift from their 
childhood view of religion. It changed 
from something that was “outer” to 
“imner.” 

Thirty percent felt that science and 
religion support one another, while 
only 13 percent felt the two irrecon- 
cilable. Almost half believed that the 
church on the whole stands for the 
best in life. A small seven percent of 
the men and three percent of the wo- 
men held that the church is a strong- 
hold of much that is dangerous. 
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Don’s overpow- 
ering fear was 
not only of fall- 
ing but of a 
man’s grin 


HE catwalks should have been 

two black lines drawn across a 

picture. Until that day when he 
fell, Don Gunderman had always con- 
sidered them as such. He used to 
stand, leaning into the wind at the 
tower top, and look down hundreds 
of feet to the river below. It spread 
out as a wide band of green from one 
edge of the canvas to the other—a 
graceful, curving brush stroke of col- 
or. The river was part of the picture, 
the theme around which an artist had 
arranged his collection of squat build- 
ings, geometrically precise roadways, 
and tiny trees. And the catwalks had 
no part in this picture. 

These slender pathways of wood, 
hung on cables that looped between 
the peaks of the ridge towers, were 
part of Don Gunderman’s workaday 
world. They were part of the job—his 
job. His men had built them and now 
used them as scaffolds upon which 
they ran, light-footed and sure, high 
above that placid picture of a river 
beneath. 

No, the catwalks had no place in 
the picture. Neither had the slender 
steel towers that lifted from either 
side of the riverbank. Nor the cables 
his men were spinning between these 
towers—cables that would soon be 
completed and upon which a steel 
roadway would hang. None of these 
things had anything to do with that 
picture so far beneath. They must 
not. For when they did a bridgeman 
was through with his trade. And for 
two long weeks Don Gunderman had 
been fighting to keep the catwalks 
from blending into the canvas, fight- 
ing to keep that green river where it 
belonged, as a picture and nothing 
more. 

He was tired of fighting now. He 
turned his eyes away from the depths 
and let them come to focus on the top 
chord of the stiffening truss. The steel 
was hard, firm, close to him. His feet 
gripped it solidly. As part of the east 
tower this heavy beam was definitely 
connected with the earth. It was 
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joined to it. Other beams and stiffen- 
ing braces crisscrossed beneath it and 
at the base were anchored solidly to 
the ground. Don Gunderman was 


glad of that. 


He passed the back of his wrist 
across his forehead, and it was wet. 
When the river breeze touched his 
face he felt chill lines about his eyes. 
There was, perspiration in these new- 
born creases. There were cool spots 
on his chest and across the small of 
his back. His body was damp. Fear 
made a man sweat like that. And Don 
Gunderman was afraid. 


There was a thump of boot heels 
against steel. They came down solid- 
ly; each step was measured and sure. 
They sounded a reassuring note—a 
song played with leather against steel. 
They said: “Safe—Solid. Safe—Solid.” 
And Don knew that Otto Balder was 
crossing the tower top to speak with 
him. Otto was planting those huge 
feet of his with deliberate slowness. 
Otto was playing a little game, teach- 
ing Don security, driving it into his 
brain. He berated Otto with a thous- 
and mental epithets, then turned and 
smiled at him. Otto was his friend. 
Otto was trying to help him. 


“What is it, Otto?” he asked. 


“Nothin? much. Just thought we’d 
gab awhile until that bunch at the an- 
chorage get straightened out. They 
been holding up the wheel all day. 
Maybe you ought to hop down and 
give it to them.” 


It wasn’t true. Don Gunderman 
knew it. Otto knew it. There was 
nothing wrong with the spinners at 
the anchorage. The wheel had been 
going back and forth across the river 
all day with a monotonous regularity. 
At times it had stopped while the 
spinners made, adjustments. in the 
slender wires, but these delays were 
a necessary part of the work. At each 
riverbank heavy reels spewed a thin 
line of wire over a small wheel 
mounted on an endless cable. The 
wheel climbed steadily up a sharp in- 
cline to the top of the nearer tower, 
dipped down in a graceful arc across 
the river, climbed again over the far- 
ther tower, and continued on to the 
far anchorage. The wire was made 
fast, and back came the wheel again, 
carrying a new thread. 

This had been going on for months. 
The men were spinning thousands of 
these wires, each no thicker than a 
lead pencil, into a pair of ponderous 
cables. When their work was com- 
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pleted a steel roadway would start 
out from each side of the river, hang- 
ing from these cables, depending up- 
on them to sustain the weight. It 
would take good bridgemen to swing 
that steel into place—men who could 
trot along a narrow beam that trem- 
bled above an ocean of air. 


Don Gunderman had once been 
such a man. It was his gang that ran 
the first threadlike wire between the 
tower tops. They had swarmed along 
the swaying catwalks like the splendid 
bridgemen they were, and Don had 
been with them, laughing, shouting 
orders. 


Then he had tripped over that coil 
of rope on the east tower. Instinctive- 
ly his arms went out and his fingers 
curled into grasping hooks. A fold of 
the rope burned through his grip, 
lopped about his leg, and stopped that 
headlong plunge when he had fallen 
less than thirty feet. He swung, head 
down at the end of the line, for ten 
long minutes while Otto and the 
others of his gang carefully hauled in 
the rope. They drew him ‘onto the 
safety of the tower, laughed, and 
stood him on his feet. He was laugh- 
ing too. He walked to the edge of 
the tower and looked down. Sicken- 
ing fear gripped him. A cold, twisting 
hand caught at the pit of his stomach. 
His knees buckled, and the quivering 
muscles in his legs jumped and 
twitched. 


The sound of his voice was loud in 
his ears. It started as a cry and ended 
in a wail of fear. Otto stepped for- 
ward, his arms outstretched in a pro- 
tective circle. But Otto had been too 
late. Don slipped to his knees. He 
slid forward on his chest, and his fin- 
gers tore at the steel platform, claw- 
ing, scratching, fighting for a grip 
that would hold him. His face flat- 
tened against the metal and he gib- 
bered and sobbed. 


Tug Rafferty had been the first to 
speak. Tug, the redheaded spinner 
who had worked with Don on a dozen 
bridge jobs. And Tug had said just 
one word: “Licked!” Otto flattened 
Tug’s nose with a backhand swing 
that drove the spinner to his knees. 
But Don didn’t see this. His face was 
hard against the steel, and his eyes 
were shut. He never knew Otto had 
been forced to knock him out to make 
those clenched fingers relax their grip. 
But there was another horrible frag- 
ment of that dream that still tor- 
mented him. It was blurred and hazy 


—a remembrance of Otto’s arms hold- 
ing him like a baby and carrying him 
along a swaying catwalk to the earth 
and safety. 


For two weeks he had kept to his 
room, pretended he was sick. At 
length, Murchison, the superintend- 
ent, had called to see him, and it 
was time for the showdown. The 
super had been patient. He suggested 
that a few months on a farm might 
help. But he also told Don it was a 
case of get back to work or lose his 
gang. Don laughed—tried to make his 
laughter sound real—and promised to 
be on hand in the morning. 


Otto had been waiting for him at 
the anchorage. And when _ they 
climbed the long ladder to the cat- 
walk Otto was always a few steps be- 
neath him, watchful, patient, placing 
his body between Don and the earth. 
When they walked the steep incline 
to the tower Otto stamped loudly with 
his boot heels and started the little 
game. 


But now there was another player 
in this game. Tug Rafferty wanted to 
be foreman on the steel. This thick- 
chested redhead had long, powerful 
arms, and his feet were like a cat’s. 
He watched Otto trying to stamp se- 
curity into Don’s mind, and _ he 
grinned. Thereafter he tripped and 
stumbled a dozen times each day. 
Whenever he felt Don’s eyes upon 
him, he lurched against the handrail, 
and his legs swung out over that maze 
of nothingness beneath. And every 
time this happened Don’s stomach 
would pinch into a small, cold knot, 
and the backs of his hands would 
bead with sweat. 


Tug was watching him now as he 
leaned against the cable saddle and 
talked to Otto. The big spinner stood 
at the edge of the tower and tossed 
splinters of wood into the air. Don 
fought with his eyes. He didn’t want 
them to follow those twisting, turning 
chips as they fell down, down, down 
into nothing. But they did. They 
watched them with a horrid fascina- 
tion. 

“Don’t you think you ought to talk 
to those guys at the anchorage?” per- 
sisted Otto. 

The anchorage was close to the 
ground. “Maybe—maybe I should,” 
said Don. 

“Yeah—the super’s yelling for speed, 
and it’s up to you to keep things mov- 
ing. 
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It was almost childish in its sim- 
plicity. Otto had seen those muscles 
twitching in his throat. He had seen 
Don squat down and tie a shoelace 
that needed no attention, merely to 
get his body closer to the firm steel. 
They walked across the tower top, 
Otto keeping close to him. Don pre- 
tended not to hear what Otto called 
to Tug, nor Tug’s laugh. 

“Leavin’ us again?” asked Tug. And 
Don couldn’t pretend not to hear that. 

“Thanks, Tug,” he said. “I was go- 
ing—but maybe [ll stick around.” He 
nodded toward the wheel that was 
moving again. “Get busy,” he said. 

Tug grinned and crouched beside 
his helper on the catwalk. He jerked 
a thumb toward the heavens. 

“Comin? on for rain,” he said. 
“Wouldn’t want to get caught up here 
in one of these summer squalls. Re- 
member the time we lost Hank Con- 
over on that Jersey job? That old wind 
just picked him up and twirled him 
like a leaf.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Don. “And 
if it comes on to blow, I'll knock the 
gang off soon enough.” 

“Yes, Tl bet you will,” laughed 
Tug. 

Don heard the pulleys squealing in 
the gallows frame. The wheel was 
carrying the wire up the long incline 
to the tower. He heard Otto stamp off 
to his work. And he heard the wind 
sighing in the wires of the catwalk. It 
was playing just such a tune as it had 
on that suspension bridge in Jersey 
when Hank Conover went back for a 
tool and was whirled off into space. 


He glanced up at the sky. Plumed 
wind clouds were racing across Long 
Island, sweeping in from the horizon 
and marching toward the river. Be- 
neath them another layer of clouds 
spread closest to the earth. They were 
dull gray and heavy. In spots they 
grouped into dark banks. Lightning 
tinged their edges and lit the sky with 
pale flashes. The wind was wet and 
cool. It rippled against Don’s shirt 
and pulled it firmly. The boss spinner 
looked at his watch. Two hours were 
left to the day of work. And the 
super was howling for speed. 

He started down the curve of the 
catwalk where it dipped across the 
river. It swayed slowly in answer to 
the gentle persistence of the wind. 
There were men down there—spinners 
at work on that narrow runway of 
planks. They would keep on with 
their work until he called a halt. And 
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they depended upon him to get them 
off the bridge in safety. 

Again he turned to the heavens. 
The storm was closer. It was time to 


stop work, and Don turned to shout 


the order. Tug Rafferty was still grin- 
ning. Don closed his mouth and 
walked toward the center of the span. 

Midway, he paused and glanced at 
the river. Whitecaps had broken the 
surface and turned it from green to 
light gray. A miniature towboat nuz- 
zled a group of barges upstream. He 
looked at the riverbank. The docks 
were covered with crawling black 
dots. Don knew them to be lumber- 
ing trucks from which longshoremen 
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dumped barrels and packing cases 
that pounded against the flooring of 
the dock. But no sound reached the 
catwalk. Distance reduced the scene 
to pantomime. It should have been an 
interesting picture to Don—but only a 
picture. 


It was real. It was as much a part 
of reality as the bridge he was tread- 
ing. That was the earth down there. 
It was a very real earth. He stopped 
at the crossover in the center of the 
span. The spinners glanced at him. 
One pointed to the clouds and shook 
his head. Don nodded and showed 
the man his watch. More than an hour 
of work was still left in the day. 


He left the crossover and walked 
slowly up the incline to the top of the 
west tower. Did his men know that 
he was keeping them at their duties 
because he was afraid? 

Yes—afraid. No use evading it. He 
was afraid to tell his men to knock 
off. He was afraid of Tug’s grin. And 
there was the long look that would 
come from Murchison when Don re- 


ported a short shift. Murchison was 
watching him. He was being kind in 
a cruel way. Just so long as Don kept 
the wheels going, kept the wires spin- 
ning into cables, just so long would 
Murchison let him work. But when 
it was time for the steelP Ah, that was 
different. There were no wooden cat- 
walks with handrails to grasp when 
the steel went in. A man must be a 
bridgeman to run a gang then. 

A bridgeman would tell his men to 
knock off when a twisting thunder- 
storm came howling out of the east. 
He would send them running to the 
shelter of the wooden shanty beside 
the west anchorage. Don looked at 
the shanty; it was close and there was 
a telephone in it. One month ago he 
would have gone to that shanty and 
phoned to the men on the towers and 
casually ordered them all to knock 
off for the day. Now he didn’t have 
the courage. He had to go back along 
the catwalk and tell them personally 
—be with them when the storm broke 
—share the danger he had made. He 
had to. He was afraid not to. 

“That’s all today, men,” he said to 
the spinners. “Pass the word along to 
the anchorage and get below before 
you get wet.” 

“Shall I phone the east tower?” 
asked a spinner casually. 

“Don’t bother. I’m going back.” 

He stepped down onto the wooden 
runway. It swayed and bounced. The 
wind was making weird music in the 
wires when he reached the center of 
the span. The spinners had packed 
their tools and were leaning into the 
wind as they hurried toward the west 
tower. He saw others coming toward 
him from the far tower. 

Lightning arced above him. As 
though the flash had torn the fabric, 
a low cloud vomited rain upon the 
bridge. It came in slanting lines that 
forced him back against the handrail. 
Don’s hands were tight around the 
rail. His feet were widespread, and it 
was an effort to lift them. He moved 
toward the far tower. 

Men were calling to him, shouting 
words that were torn from their lips 
and whirled into the maelstrom. He 
stared straight ahead. Far up on the 
level tower top he saw two figures. 
He plodded up the incline. That was 
Otto standing in the center of the 
tower, and closer to the edge was Tug 
Rafferty. 

He was close to them now. He 
could see Tug’s grin, and when the 
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big spinner lurched and_ stumbled, 
Don noticed how carefully he did it. 
Tug had sprawled into the wind, and 
that solid wall of air had jerked him to 
his feet. Don gripped a cable saddle 
for support. 

“Everything all right up here?” he 
shouted. 

It was the question Tug had ex- 
pected, and Don hated himself for 
having fallen into the trap. One month 
ago he would have ordered Tug off 
the tower instead of asking idiotic 
questions. But then, one month ago 
Tug would not have waited on the 
tower top for a frightened boss spin- 
ner to come struggling up the catwalk. 
One month ago Don had been a 
bridgeman. 

“Eyerything’s all right,” shouted 
Otto. “All the men are gone.” 

“That's good,” said Don. “Come 
along, you two—and watch your step.” 

Otto was beside him. He looked at 
Don and grinned approval. He delib- 
erately stepped past the boss spinner 
and into the lee made by Don Gun- 
derman’s wide shoulders. He moved 
a few steps, and waited for Tug Raf- 
ferty. The redhead was looking about 
as though for a misplaced tool. 

“Come on, Tug,” shouted Don. 

“Go ahead—I lost a spanner. Be 
with you in a minute,” he yelled. 

“We'll wait,” said Don defiantly. 

Why couldn’t he tell Tug to get 
off the tower, and then turn and walk 
along the catwalk with Otto. Why did 
he have to prove his courage? 

He saw Tug squeeze past a ledge at 
the center of the tower. A derrick 
frame occupied almost every avail- 
able inch of space on the huge steel 
slab, leaving only a narrow pathway to 
the far side of the tower. Tug moved 
over the steel as though he were 
treading a tightrope. He paused and 
grasped for a stay wire, purposely 
missed it, and teetered on one foot. 
He recovered his balance and con- 
tinued. 

Don and Otto stood on the catwalk. 
For five long minutes Tug Rafferty 
stumbled around the tower top search- 
ing for his spanner. At length he 
shrugged, shook his head, and turned 
toward the waiting men. He flinched 
in mock fear when a jagged streak of 
fire crackled about the tower. Always 
he grinned. And always he looked to 
see that Don’s eyes were upon him. 

“Tll break his neck,” growled Otto. 

“That wouldn't help,” said Don. 

He gripped the handrail and leaned 
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against the wind. Tug’s wayering legs 
became Don’s whole world. He 
watched each foot squish against the 
wet steel, and his fingers tightened 
with every lurch of the big spinner’s 
body. Sweat and rain were in his 
eyes, and he could not risk the in- 
stant it would take to brush them 
away. It was as though his sight had 
body and substance, tangible things 
that would draw Tug Rafferty to 
safety. 

At last it came. It was inevitable, 
and Don realized he had been wait- 
ing for it. Tug pretended to reach for 
a guy wire and miss it. He pretended 
to struggle to regain his balance... . 
Then pretense left him. His arms 
whirled. His face contorted. He jerked 
his body, doubled from the waist, and 
thrust with his legs. His feet found 
no purchase on the slippery steel, and 
he sprawled flat on his back. The 
force of the fall carried him to the 


The three-year-old and his fa- 
ther were being pushed toward 
the rear of a rapidly filling ele- 
vator. A kindly woman turned 
to the father and said, “Aren't 
you afraid your little boy will 
be crushed?” 

“Not a chance, lady,” an- 
swered the father, “He bites.” 


edge of the tower. He writhed like a 
cat and turned upon his chest. His 
legs shot over the edge and his body 
followed. 


Tug screamed. It was a thin, shrill 
yell of fear. His fingers clawed at the 
steel. At the lip of the ledge they 
found a holding place. And flat against 
the side of the stiffening truss_ his 
body swung in the wind. 

Otto. started forward. The move- 
ment was instinctive, born of the 
bridgeman’s trade. He put one foot 
on the narrow ledge that led past the 
derrick base and grasped a stay. Then 
he looked at Don. 


Don’s eyes were fastened on that 
swinging body. His feet shifted. Slow- 
ly, with great deliberation, he started 
forward. Otto stepped aside. Don had 
not seen him—did not know he was on 
the tower. Don was the boss spinner, 
and one of his men needed him. 

He felt the rain in his face. The 
wind carried a lock of wet hair into 
his eyes. He brushed it aside with a 
hand that had no feeling. It. wasn’t 
a real hand. His feet weren’t real. This 


wasn’t Don Gunderman striding along 
a scant ten inches of wet steel that 
swayed above a river made hazy by 
distance—not the same Don Gunder- 
man who had gripped the handrails 
of the catwalk so tightly a moment 
before. It couldn’t be. 


The lightning flared, and he saw a 
face beneath him. The eyes were 
wide, fear-filled, and twitching. Those 
fingers near his shoes were white too— 
bloodless with the strain of clamping 
against steel. 


His fingers were locked about Tug’s 
wrists. He felt the strain across his 
back and shoulders as he lifted. The 
wind was pushing—pushing him for- 
ward over the edge. But he could not 
see the river beneath. A fear-filled face 
blocked his view. . . . He leaned back 
against the wind. Again he lifted. 
Tug’s fingers had found a hold, and 
fear had given them the strength of a 
vise. Don raised one foot. He brought 
the heavy heel down upon the white 
fingers. A scream pounded against his 
ears. Two hundred pounds of flesh 
and bone and life hung limp beneath 
him. He straightened from his crouch 
and drew the big spinner up over the 
edge. 


They were standing face to face, 
now. Don still held his grip on Tug’s 
wrists. The redhead turned slowly, 
fighting the power that dragged his 
eyes to the depths. The cords of his 
neck grew taut. Still he turned, and 
his gaze went past the edge of the 
tower and down into a gray haze. He 
gasped, and would have slipped to the 
platform had not Don’s arms gone 
around him. Those same arms lifted 
him and held him as though he were 
a baby. They tightened protectingly 
when Tug’s face buried against Don’s 
chest. . . . Boot heels thumped upon 
the tower top. They played a song 
of leather against steel. They said: 
“Safe—Solid. Safe, Tug. Solid, Tug.” 
And Don Gunderman was carrying 
one of his spinners toward the cat- 
walk. 


He paused at the edge of the tower. 
The rain had hidden the clouds and 
drawn a gray curtain about him. He 
could still see the river below. It was 
a gray river. It spread out as a wide 
band of gray from one edge of the 
canvas to the other—a graceful, cury- 
ing brush stroke of color. The river 
was part of the picture. And the cat- 
walks were two black lines drawn 
across the picture. They were not a 
part of it. 
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OTHING is quite so insulting to 

twins as having their friends 
claim there is no difference between 
them. I know. I am a twin. 


Sure, we look alike. Same coloring. 
Same build. Same features. But our 
personalities and our dispositions are 
very different. 

It’s not that I am insulted at being 
taken for my sister. It’s the fact that 
some friends do not care enough to 
know the real individual that lies be- 
neath the surface. 

I think that is how a church group 
feels when a person says, “Oh, all 
churches are the same.” It is insulting 
because they have not cared enough 
to look into the real character of the 
church. They have merely glanced 
over the surface. 

Sure, most church buildings fol- 
lowed a set architectural pattern. Most 
ministers say the same thing when giy- 
ing the invocation at a graduation. 
Most church leaders will come out in 
the local paper with similar statements 
against immorality in the community. 
But that is just the “build,” the “color- 
ing’, and the “facial features.” That 
is not the personality and the real 
“character” of the church. As close 
friends of one church, we must know 
it well enough to go deeper than these 
externals. 

During confirmation class days, and 
early Luther League experiences, we 
should have been getting acquainted 
with the “real stuff” of our Lutheran 
church—what it stands for, what it 
teaches. Then when we grow up and 

. spend more and more time in the 
church’s work, we receive a deeper 
understanding of it. 

Remember, you pledged loyalty and 
friendship to the United Lutheran 
Church at confirmation. Have you 
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kept close to it, as you do to a friend? 
Or do you find that the Lutheran 
church and its “personality” is a 
stranger to you? 

It might not be a bad idea for all 
of us to renew the pledge we made 
at God’s altar. 

No one is more despised in our 
times than a traitor. Newspapers still 
carry headlines that so and so “be- 
trayed his country,” or so and so “was 
tried for treason” and found guilty. 

We read these things, and we are 
astonished. But that is not half as 
terrible as the “treason” we do not 
read about. For instance: “Sally Smith 
betrayed her God, and led her friends 
into the hands of the enemy.” Or: 
“John Jones deserted the army of 
Jesus Christ. After taking the pledge 
of allegiance at confirmation, he 
turned away and ran when the going 
got rough.” 

As we think back over some of the 
things we promised to believe—not 
for just confirmation day, but for all 
eternity—three of Luther’s main tenets 
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come to mind. Three statements sum- 
marize the uniqueness of the Luther- 
an church: 

Justification by Faith 

The Bible, the last Word 

The Royal Priesthood of Believers 

After reading the third chapter of 
St. John to my church school class 
last Sunday, I asked them how good 
you had to be to get into heaven. All 
eight came up with different an- 
swers. But all put strong emphasis on 
“trying’”—you know “the best you can 
do” stuff. Finally one of the boys 
reread the 16th and 17th verses of the 
third chapter and said, “The password 
must be ‘believing in Jesus’ cuz it 
doesn’t say anything about being 
good.” 

The next question stunned them. 
“Why is it so hard for a GOOD per- 
son to get to heaven?” 

After batting the idea around for 
a while, one of the girls reminded us 
that there were no Pharisees among 
Christ’s early disciples. Wait! The 
apostle Paul was a Pharisee, but God 
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had to make him blind before he 
would bow his knee to Jesus. It is 
hard for an eager church worker or 
one who gives generously of his 
money to charitable institutions to 
realize that they must come into the 
kingdom of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ—just like the down-and-outer 
in the Bowery mission or the high-liv- 
ing, worthless playboy living in sin. 

It is as silly to try to work your 
way into the kingdom of God as it 
is to try to climb to the moon on a 
step ladder. 

We are holy in the sight of God 
(we are justified) because Jesus loves 
us and we believe in him. NOT be- 
cause we sing in the choir every Sun- 
day. NOT because we wash dishes 
after Luther League. NOT because 
we refrain from drinking. NOT be- 
cause we go to church every Sunday. 
NOT because we do the best we can. 
“Lest any man should boast.” 

“Why be good? Why come to 
church?” my class then asked. 

On the “why be good” problem, I 
asked Jeanette why she was so nice 
to her boy friend. Why would she 
do most anything for him—like his 
homework—his Luther League topic— 


buy his present for his mother’s birth- . 


day—why? 

She giggled a little and blushed. 
“He loves me and I love him,” she 
confessed. “I can’t help but do things 
for him.” 

It is that simple. Christ loves us. 
We love him. So we cannot help but 
do things for him. “My cup runneth 
over.” His love constrains us to pour 
out love and mercy to our fellow men. 
It is spontaneous, without reservation. 


Now, ““Why Go To Church?” 


One of the boys admitted that if 
it didn’t make any difference, he 
would just as soon lounge around in 
bed on Sunday morning until 12 
o'clock and read the papers. 

When I asked him why only until 
12 o’clock—why not until three or 
four—his answer was, “A guy gets 
hungry, you know.” 

And Bob was right. A guy should 
get “hungry” for spiritual food as 
well. The older a fellow gets, the 
bigger his appetite. So you can tell 
the maturity of the Christian by the 
size of his appetite for God’s Word. 
Can you picture a hard-working farm- 
er living on one meal a week? How 
hard can a Christian be working if 
he only needs one helping of spiritual 
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food a week? 

Which brings us to the second 
statement—“The Bible the Last Word.” 
Here is our chance for “daily good.” 

In the “State of the League” re- 
ports is a question on the percentage 
of leaguers who read the Bible every 
day. The reports that I saw revealed 
a state of spiritual famine in our area. 

We studied the Bible before con- 
firmation and confessed that we be- 
lieved its message. Shall we now be- 
tray our confession because it is more 
popular to read White Collar Zoo than 
the Bible? 

It is the trend now to’read all kinds 
of commentaries about the Bible. But 
that is not quite the same as reading 
the Word itself. Just like reading a 
recipe of lemon pie is not quite like 
actually tasting the pie. 

I am reminded of the little girl who 
pointed to the Bible and asked, “Is 
that God’s book?” 

The mother said it was. 

“Then why don’t we give it back to 
God,” the child inquired. “We never 
use it.” 

And now, “The Royal Priesthood of 
Believers.” 


need a project? 


We do not need a go-between to 
talk to God. Luther discovered that 
nowhere in the New Testament does it 
say that anyone must be a priest for 
another. There is “one mediator be- 
tween God and man—the man Christ 
Jesus.” Each of us can come before 
the throne of grace with the same 
freedom that we walk up to our own 
earthly father—to ask for the keys to 
the car or to tell him of the day’s 
events. And so we have the liberty of 
the priesthood to come before God. 

But we also have the responsibility 
of the priesthood to bring others to 
God. One of the most inspiring things 
in the Lutheran church is the active 
part the members of the congregation 
take in spreading the Gospel—through 
work on the home and foreign mis- 
sion boards, teaching in the church 
schools, visiting and calling on mem- 
bers, through counselling Luther 
Leagues. We must not neglect our 
PRIESTLY responsibility, must not 
leave it all to the pastor. 

This review of some of the funda- 
mentals of our Lutheran church should 
remind us of what we _ solemnly 
promised before God at confirmation. 


CLEAN UP YOUR CHURCH 


Is your church clean and inviting looking? Is there a shortage of janitor 
service? Perhaps there is ng sexton. If not, definite plans should be made or 


the work will be left to a few. 


1. Form a “CLEAN CHurcH Com- 
MITTEE. Have a general clean-up 
week, listing special jobs and regular 
jobs to be done. Work in groups to 
do immediate tasks such as mending 
torn hymnals, cleaning up cupboards, 
disposing of old papers, painting 
chairs, putting tips on chairs, clearing 
a brush pile, building an outdoor fire- 
place, mending steps, laying a walk- 
way. 


2. Work ON INTERIOR OF CHURCH. 
Give a definite number of hours per 
week to specific jobs—sweeping; mop- 
ping; dusting; keeping rest rooms in 
order, distributing soap, towels, and 
other supplies regularly; keeping 
flower baskets and vases washed and 
stored ready for use. 


3. Work ON THE CHURCH GROUNDS. 


Give a definite number of hours per 
week or undertake specific assign- 
ments—mowing the lawn, trimming 
hedges, _ cutting weeds, planting, 
weeding. 

4. Ser up A worksHop. Use va- 
cant room or basement space at the 
church or secure a near-by vacant ga- 
rage, or storeroom. A workbench may 
be made and members could bring 
their own tools to start with. Make 
supply cabinets, bulletin boards, 
screens, easels for pictures, game 
equipment. Repair benches, chairs. 
Let requests for building repairs and 
construction be cleared through the 
church council, after conferring with 
the pastor. 

5. SANDPAPER AND WAX OR VAR- 
NISH OLD BENCHES. Get expert advice 
and help on the varnishing process. 
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your scapegoat 


Discrimination. 

Prejudice. 

Hatred. 

These are the common foes. 

Perhaps we may know better how 
to battle them if we understand why 
they exist. 

We agree that no child is born with 


love or hate of any group. These feel- 


ings are developed in us as we grow 
up. They are formed by our exper- 
iences, at home, at school, and in the 
neighborhood. They are also formed 
by books we read, pictures we see, 
conversations we hear. 

This accounts for the way in which, 
as children, we are apt to build ster- 
eotypes—or pictures in our minds— 
about other racial or religious groups. 
Here is the source of much prejudice 
and discrimination. 

In our day’s work we often notice 
how people think in stereotypes. We 
hear that the Negro is happy-go-lucky, 
lazy, and undependable. Or that the 
Italian is quick to get angry—liable 
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to pull a knife if he’s provoked. Many 
people still picture the Jew as an un- 
attractive old man with a beard, eat- 
ing peculiar food and talking loudly. 
We could carry this through a variety 
of groups—the Irish, the English, the 
French, the Chinese. 

Stereotypes, then are the stock pic- 
tures of other groups that people carry 
around in their heads. In most cases, 
a child will form an attitude toward 
a racial or religious group before he 
ever meets an individual member. By 
the time he meets one, the picture in 
his head is so rigidly formed that he 
interprets his experiences with the in- 
dividual to fit them into the stereo- 
type. If he can’t do this, he feels that 
the individual is different or an excep- 
tion. 

This is a picture of how stereotypes 
develop and how they operate. Sup- 
pose you are with a friend and in the 
course of conversation she complains 
about her neighbors who, let us say, 
are Puerto Ricans. Your friend com- 


plains that they scatter garbage in the 
hall, and then adds, “You know, all 
Puerto Ricans are dirty.” These state- 
ments might be applied to any one 
of a dozen other groups—French, 
Irish, Italian, Poles, or Russians. It 
is a false generalization—making a 
statement that is true of an individual 
and applying it to an entire group. 
With the members of our own group 
we are less likely to inflict that kind 
of injustice. 

By themselves, of course, false gen- 
eralizations are not a pressing social 
problem, but they are danger signals 
in the highly inflammable area of re- 
ligious and racial tension, sparks that, 
in time of crisis, may burst into ames 
of dangerous proportions. 

This is especially true among the 
persons who are economically inse- 
cure; their's is a fertile breeding 
ground for movements fathered by 
prejudice and hate. We have only to 
recall how widespread insecurity and 
tensions boosted the rise of Hitlerism 
—how the unstable and maladjusted 
in our own country gather around 
American rabble rousers. 

I think we are all familiar with the 
emotionally insecure, a condition 
which often leads a man to see others 
as whipping boys, and to make inno- 
cent persons take the blame for all his 
grievances. We all know how this 
mechanism is used to bolster the 
wounded ego or repair damaged self- 
confidence. 

Take the man who has just lost 
his job. Rather than face his own 
lack of ability, he blames the Negroes, 
the Catholics, the Protestants, the 
Jews. Rather than accept his failure, 
he comforts himself with the thought 
that someone else’s_ trickery has 
caused him to lose his job. 

Before leaving this matter of inse- 
curity, we should consider one other 
way in which it works. Some inse- 
curity—and the prejudice that comes 
with it—may be caused by lack of 
ability, or the gap between ambition 
and ability. Another kind may be 
caused by the lack of opportunity. 

These familiar situations are some 
of the great challenges which this 
country must face. They point not 
only to what prejudice can do to its 
victims, but they also indicate what 
prejudice can do to the prejudiced 
themselves. Not only do they make 
the prejudiced warped, narrow per- 
sonalities, but they prevent them from 
finding any sound solution to their 
problems. 
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KNOW YOUR CHURCH: 


how the 


FTEN when peasant women 
O came to Martin Luther to con- 

fess their sins they would con- 
fidently present him with letters of in- 
dulgence. These were supposed to 
serve as substitutes for penance. The 
people treasured them as final guar- 
antees of salvation. 

But they made Luther’s blood boil. 
He knew the bad effect they had on 
the spiritual life of the people he 
loved. All through the summer of 
1517 he worried over the problem. 

The 31-year-old professor had done 
research—into the Bible, into the writ- 
ings of early Christian authors, into 
the church’s complex law codes, into 
church history. He knew that the sys- 
tem of indulgences had begun about 
the time of the Crusades (A. D. 1000) 
and that they had not yet become, 
entirely, an official church teaching. 

But Martin Luther had to find some 
way to strike out against them with- 
out seeming to rebel against the 
church. When he had become a monk, 
he had solemnly vowed to obey the 
church. He had no intention of break- 
ing these vows. 


What Could a Young Prof Do? 

Back in his study, Luther’s con- 
science would not let him rest. “Poor 
souls, they think they can buy salva- 
tion with the money they've skimped 
and saved ... What is salvation? Is 
it not to will what God wills? Can one 
play with God with bits of paper? 
These indulgences—they make the 
gospel call to repentance sound silly!” 
So Luther fumed. 

But what could he do? 

He could lecture to his students— 
and he did. 


Twelve 


reformation started 


He could preach sermons against 
indulgences—which he did in a church 
that depended on indulgence money 
to make up its budget. 

He could write a letter to his bishop. 
Luther did—but what if the bishop 
would not read it or do anything? 

Luther decided to bring the matter 
out into the open—to force the re- 
sponsible bishop’s hand. He would 
stage a public debate (after writing 
to the bishop). For years Luther had 
been training his students by having 
them debate theological topics against 
each other and against their profes- 
sors, too. 

Before Luther laid down his quill, 
he had drawn up 91 topics for debate. 
Then he added four solemn, punch- 
packed theses to make an even 95. 


TRUE-FALSE QUIZ 

(1) Luther lived before Christopher 
Columbus. 

(2) Luther chose Hallowe’en delib- 
erately for posting his theses. 

(3) The Theses were topics for term 
papers in the university. 

(4) Indulgences were letters of 
pardon. 

(5) Indulgences have been done 
away with in the modern 
Catholic Church. 

(6) Luther did not attack the pope 
in the Ninety-five Theses. 

(7) The basic differences between 
Luther and the Catholic Church 
no longer apply today. 

(Answers to the true-false test al- 
ternate between true and false, be- 
ginning with false.) 


BY GUSTAV K. WIENCKE 


As soon as they were printed, he 
could post them as a challenge to de- 
bate. 


Done Secretly 

Luther did not mind risking his own 
neck in a public debate, but he 
wanted to make it a purely religious 
issue. No politics. No personal gossip. 
No smear-tactics. 

As a matter of fact, these trouble- 
causing indulgences were not being 
sold in Luther’s Saxony. They were 
being sold across the border where a 
young Hohenzollem prince had 
bought the office of bishop over the 


‘rich domains of Magdeburg, Halber- 


stadt, and Mainz (illegal for one per- 
son to hold). To pay for the deal with 
the pope, that young prince had bor- 
rowed money secretly. Security given 
was an eight-year monopoly on the 
sale of papal indulgences. Half the 
proceeds went to the bankers to pay 
the debt. Half went to the pope. 

Luther did not want anyone to say 
that his indulgence debate was a po- 
litical move by Prince Frederick of 
Saxony against his Hohenzollern 
neighbor and bitter rival. So Luther 
kept the matter secret until Hal- 
loween. 

He had written to his own bishop. 
He had written a shrewd and polite 
letter to the Hohenzollern’ bishop. 
Then, this done, Luther posted his 
theses on the church door. 

Next day, All Saints’ Day, thou- 
sands would see the printed Latin 
placard. Learmed scholars would chal- 
lenge Luther to debate. The debate 
would show that indulgences really 
denied the gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
bishop would hear of the debate. He 
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would talk to the cardinals and the ad- 
visors of the pope. The pope would 
issue a decree to abolish such abuses 
—not having known what was really 
happening in distant German villages. 

As a result, people would listen to 
the gospel instead of buying indul- 
gences. 

It was a neat scheme, but it didn’t 
work. 


What Happened? 

The bishop handed Luther's letter 
to his advisors. They shelved this hot 
potato. 

Friends read the Latin theses, con- 
gratulated Luther, but did not want 
to debate against him. 

Profit-hungry printers quickly trans- 
lated the theses and soid them all over 
Germany. People read them eagerly, 
not as topics for debate, but as estab- 
lished facts. 

A timid priest wrote, “You speak 
the truth, dear brother, but you will 
accomplish nothing. Go into your cell 
and say, ‘God have mercy upon me’.” 

Bombastic, bull-voiced Tetzel, the 
rich indulgence salesman, boasted, 
“Within three weeks I shall have the 
heretic thrown into the fire.” 

Everyone was talking about the 
theses—just as we would discuss a 
startling statement of the church on 
the atomic bomb or the Negro prob- 
lem. 

But neither pope nor cardinal nor 
bishop really wanted to test this mat- 
ter of indulgences by Luther’s au- 
thority—the Bible. The church would 
not back down. Neither would Luther. 

The Roman church tried to seize 
Luther, to bribe him (offering to 
make him cardinal), to burn him, to 
outlaw him, to slander him, to defame 
him, to ridicule him, to ignore him, to 
spread dirty stories about his moral 
character, to trap him. But never to 
debate honestly and fairly on whether 
indulgences—or anything else done in 
the church—were scriptural or not. 

Instead, in debate, Luther was 
forced to state that he would not ac- 
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cept the authority of the church as 
superior to the authority of the Bible 
as it spoke to his mind and conscience. 

With shuddering amazement, Lu- 
ther—priest, professor, and monk—re- 
alized what this matter of applying 
the New Testament gospel to the 
church would mean. He began to 
sense the ground swell of a great re- 
ligious movement—the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. 

And there was no one else with 
such a brave heart and great mind as 
Luther to lead. 


HOW INDULGENCES WORKED 

Basic to the whole complex system of 
indulgences are these simple Romanist as- 
sumptions: 

Many saints have done much more good 
than was expected of them. This extra 
good goes into a “Treasury of the Church.” 

The pope can draw checks on this 


treasury and apply them as substitute for 
penalties which the Church has imposed 
for certain sins. These checks are letters 
of indulgence. 

An indulgence may be used for the 
benefit of a living person or of a soul in 
purgatory. Plenary indulgences (most ex- 
pensive) remit all penalties. Partial indul- 
gences remit part of the penalties. Ex- 
ample, seven years less in purgatory. 

Technically, an indulgence applied only 
to those in grace (practicing Catholics) 
and never to mortal sins. And only to 
penalties imposed by the church, not to 
guilt. And only to those going to con- 
fessional. But nobles could obtain a sup- 
ply of indulgences, each one good four 
times a year, to give to others as presents 
or favors! 

As long as the church claimed every- 
one in the nation, and as long as every- 
one feared purgatory, selling indulgences 
remained a profitable business. 
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Thirteen 


Is the United States being duped 
into playing Santa Claus 


to the rest of the world? 


financial and economic resources would never stand the 
strain. They predicted that this international largess would 
not be appreciated, and would win us only envy and re- 
sentment for being rich enough to give away billions of 
dollars. Among those who objected to our “playing Santa 
Claus” were members of Congress who fought the author- 
ization for the program and the appropriations to imple- 
ment it. 

The fact that the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 
passed Congress in spite of this opposition was its own 


REPORT ON THE MARSHALL PLAN 


BY ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


N the years since the war, something has happened 

which has no parallel in history. One country has 

voluntarily accepted the responsibility for the economic 
recovery of a large portion of the world, and has shoul- 
dered a major share of the financial burden. That coun- 
try is the United States of America. Our nation has played 
the role of the Good Samaritan to western Europe and 
parts of the Orient, at a cost of over nine billion dollars, 
with a probable total expenditure of over twenty billion 
dollars. 

This program has been known as the Marshall Plan. 
It is named after George C. Marshall, then Secretary of 
State, who suggested the possibility of large scale Amer- 
ican aid in a speech at Harvard University in 1947. The 
idea caught on rapidly, both here and in the countries of 
western Europe, and resulted in the European Recovery 
Program (ERP). The new agency created to handle this 
program was the Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA). It is headed by Paul G. Hoffman, an industrialist 
known for his keen interest in international affairs. The 
ECA’s field of responsibility was broadened to include aid 
to China and Korea as well as to western Europe. 


Are We Playing Santa Claus? 

The decision to launch this multi-billion dollar spend- 
ing program was sharply criticized by many Americans. 
They felt that it was unwarranted sentimentalism to give 
that much money away, in outright grants and in loans 
that might never be repaid. They warned that our own 
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answer to these charges. Congress is not known for its 
sentimentalism, and does not feel at home in a Santa 
Claus suit. Without being unfair, it could be said that 
humanitarian reasons alone would not have been sufficient 
to get through Congress a foreign aid program of that 
magnitude. There had to be hard, cold facts to back up 
the proposal that the United States should underwrite 
world recovery. 


Chaos and Communism 

The first inescapable fact was that the countries of west- 
ern Europe were on the verge of economic collapse. The 
devastation of war, loss of resources, destruction of means 
of production, disruption of lines of communication, short- 
age of food, skyrocketing prices, physical and mental and 
moral deterioration of large segments of the population, 
painted a dismal picture. The economies of these nations 
had been shaken to the very foundations. In many of 
them there was a real threat of economic chaos. 

Such a situation the United States could not afford to 
ignore. The fabric of our international trade relations was 
so interwoven with western Europe, that internal collapse 
of any of those countries would have had repercussions 
over here. Our own prosperity was in part dependent on 
the maintaining of a flow of exports and imports. Our 
monetary policies were geared to a sound fiscal condition 
in other countries. Self-interest dictated that we should 
do what we could to “shore up” the’ tottering economies 
of Western Europe. It would be cheaper to avert chaos 
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than to let it happen and to feel its impact on our own 
standard of living. 

This reasoning was made more cogent by the threat of 
communism. The rapid spread of communist influence 
in the satellite countries and the growth of indigenous 
communism in other countries, such as France, Italy, and 
Greece, added an ominous note of warning. Internal dis- 
order and economic chaos were known to provide the best 
breeding ground for communism. There was danger that 
governments might topple and that Russia might extend 


a fresh supply could be grown. 

Congressman were convinced that the best antidote to 
communism would be to remove the conditions that fa- 
vored its growth, and to promote the restoration of healthy 
economies so that people would have jobs, homes, and 
food. This conviction became the basic factor in bringing 
to birth the recovery program for western Europe and 
parts of Asia. 

Although the threat of communism played the largest 
part in the decision to launch the Marshall Plan, self- 


the iron curtain to much of western Europe. Faced with 
this alternative, it was inevitable that Congress should de- 
cide on prompt and vigorous action to help the countries 
of western Europe. 


Recovery vs. Relief 

The need for food, clothing, and shelter in large areas 
of Europe was so acute that millions of dollars could have 
been spent in direct relief of human suffering. Some 
wanted to make that the major emphasis in our aid to 
Europe. But others contended that, while relief should 
surely play a large part in the program, at least for the 
first year, yet the basic objective should be restoration of 
the means of production and distribution. Industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture needed transfusions of new blood 
to get them healthy and functioning again. 

It was decided therefore to make recovery rather than 
relief the controlling philosophy of the new program. Re- 
lief would be administered on an interim basis, but the 
long term planning would be aimed at helping the coun- 
tries involved to become self-supporting and to take their 
place in the process of international trade. Industry would 
be helped by rebuilding of factories, furnishing of re- 
tooling machinery with which other machines could be 
made, credit for expansion. Commerce would be aided 
by reconstruction of roads, bridges and railroads, and re- 
placement of rolling stock. Agriculture would be encour- 
aged by the furnishing of seed, fertilizer, and farm ma- 
chinery, and the providing of feed for farm animals until 
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interest was not the only basis for this action. There was 
a strong element of idealism and of concern for human 
suffering, both in Congressional debate over the program 
and in the wide public support which the idea attracted. 
Some Congressmen voiced the earnest conviction that, 
entirely apart from the spread of communism, the amount 
and intensity of human need would be ample reason for 
large-scale foreign aid. The Christian principles of many 
members played a substantial part in their support of the 
Marshall Plan. 

A widening of horizon was perceptible in the emphasis 
on the “one world” concept popularized by the late 
Wendell Willkie. Congressmen showed an increasing re- 
alization that our country can no longer live in “splendid 
isolation” from the rest of the world; that happenings in 
remote corners of the globe have an unmistakable impact 
on “life in these United States”. 

In this new emphasis on the importance of conditions 
in other parts of the world, idealism and realism were 
blended. Christian concern for human need wherever it 
is found, instead of being considered a Utopian dream, 
had begun to color the practical thinking of those who 
make our laws. 


Church and State 
To a degree seldom before experienced in a major piece 
of legislation, Congress had the public backing of the 
churches in enacting the economic recovery program. 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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PPOSITION to Nazi tyranny 
drove a group of German pas- 
tors and laymen before the war 

into banding themselves together un- 
der the name, The Confessional 
Church. That awakened the entire 
Lutheran church to something real, 
something important. 

The Lutheran church had always 
known itself to be a confessional 
church. But until then the knowledge 
was a placid acceptance of the fact 
that we had inherited a group of con- 
fessional (creedal) statements from 
the 16th century. 

Suddenly the church realized that 
only a truly confessional church was 
adequate for the day in which we 
live. Only such a church is capable of 
withstanding the pressures brought 
upon it. Confessions should not be 
weights about a church’s neck, but 
wings on its back. 

Sometimes, however, they seem to 
be more like weights. The Lutheran 
church is tied to the 16th century by 
the tangible bonds of the Augsburg 
Confession and its Apology, Luther’s 
catechisms, the Smalcald Articles, and 
the Formula of Concord. Occasional- 
ly we have yielded to the lazy temp- 
tation of mumbling well-worn phrases 
from these, instead of addressing our 
day in its own patterns of thought 
and speech. 

Even though these confessions came 
from one of the magnificently creative 
ages of Christendom, they may be felt 
as bonds which limit. Were we whol- 
ly free agents, we might speak to our 
day with a different language and em- 
phasis. 

This is the shadow-side of our situa- 
tion. We ought to be quite aware of 
its dangers. 

The sunny side is also there. This 
faith of ours has been tested before. 
The convictions we hold are able to 
hold us. They have proved their ade- 
quacy in other days of trial. The truth 
is not a novelty born of our desperate 
and wishful thought. It is time-tested. 
It comes to us with the support of 
multiplied experience. 


Fence Off The Truth 

This history reminds us also that 
there are varying understandings of 
the Gospel. That is why confessions 
of faith had first to be prepared. They 
fenced off the truth of God against 
error. That was—and is—important. 
We must confess the truth. We can- 
not do that unless we reject untruth. 
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There is danger, however, that this 
will develop an unchristian attitude 
toward those who do not believe as 
we do. We may proudly-and smug- 
ly take refuge in the formulas we have 
framed. We may seek to cast from 
the Christian fold all who do not pro- 
nounce Shibboleth as we do. 

But Jesus will not let his disciples 
do this. He, and only he, is the Lord 
of the church. “The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” (II Timothy 2:19) 
We must not deny his sovereignty in 
trying to be zealous for the truth. 

How are these two attitudes to re- 
ceive equal and effective emphasis? 


The ULC holds that two conditions 
must be met by any cooperative 
church agency: (1) Its membership 
must be limited to those who “ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour.” (2) It must recognize its 
true status to be that of a council. 

Obviously there can be no Christian 
fellowship with those who deny Christ. 
Neither should a council permit itself 
to act as though it were a super-de- 
nominational church. 

Since the World Council of Church- 
es accepts both principles, we partici- 
pate heartily in its work. ULC Presi- 
dent Franklin Clark Fry holds a high 
office in its organization. Since the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America is inclined to forget the 
limitation implied in its name, our re- 
lationship to it is described as “con- 
sultative”. This is our method of in- 
sisting that we will treat it strictly as 
a council, for mutual enlightenment 
and planning. To the extent that state 
and local councils of churches are will- 
ing to abide by these same conditions, 
we can and should participate hearti- 
ly in their work. 

A pride that prevents cooperation 
is sinful. So is a cooperation that ig- 
nores our obligation to truth. 


Hurl The Gauntiet Defiantly 

It might seem that a confession that 
builds a fence against error must serve 
in a merely defensive capacity. Its 
purpose can then be understood as a 
protection against the world. 

This is true. But it is only a half- 
truth. 

We have learned, again in the hard 
school of Nazi persecution, that a con- 
fessional church must be a confessing 
church. The truth must be broadcast. 
The trumpet must be blown. The 
gauntlet of truth must be hurled de- 
fiantly into the face of evil and un- 
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truth. 

A confessional church which under- 
stands the significance of its inherit- 
ance cannot avoid being an evangeliz- 
ing and missionary church. This treas- 
ure has not been entrusted to the 
church that the church may gloat in 
fancied security. The treasure has 
been given to be used. The truth of 
God is not an adornment. It is a tool. 


The devotion, the piety and the in- 
sight that gave birth to the historic 
confessions of our Lutheran church 
must be reborn in us. The creeds 
speak to us, but only that we might 
be enabled to speak truly and clear- 
ly to our generation. They are not 
museum pieces that must be protected 
from the rough hands of those who 
are ignorant of the truth or who deny 
it. In Edna Millay’s defiant phrase: 
“The church is no candle—blow on!” 

No church, conscious of this fact, 
could think of its task in terms of 
conservation. No congregation, as a 
local representative of the confession- 
al church, would dare adopt a narrow, 
parochial program. No member, 
aware of this heritage, could evade 
the clear obligation to bear witness 
to the truth of God in Christ Jesus. 

We Lutherans belong to a confes- 
sional and, therefore, a confessing 
church. That is both a gift and a 
challenge. 


@® RESOURCE MATERIAL 
“The Amsterdam Assembly itself 
was wholesomely evangelical. As Lu- 
therans we could participate in it un- 
reservedly and with a free spirit. Re- 
member always that no one entered 
into a church union there, disregard- 
ing or slurring over the faith. We 
joined in a cooperation which rests 
unwaveringly upon it and magnifies 
it. Amsterdam involved no qualms of 
conscience simply and solely because 
it was vibrant with the Gospel. The 
same test must be decisive in Charles- 
ton or San Francisco or Akron. Ge- 
ography does not change it. Wherever 
the cooperating churches are truly 
evangelical and every note struck is 
tested by the Word of God, we are 
right to share in the fellowship and 
common task. We must join in testi- 
mony with those who believe.” 
—Franklin Clark Fry 


“Before United Lutherans had even 
one week to fix this sound principle in 
mind, extreme Protestant unionists 
were active in flouting it. The inter- 
national convention of a sister denomi- 


nation, we learned, had been opened 
with an ecumenical communion sery- 
ice under the direction of the Nor- 
thern California-Western Nevada 
Council of Churches. A bishop of an- 
other variety of Protestants had been 
the celebrant, with ministers and dea- 
cons of assorted creeds and no creed 
at all distributing the “emblems”. Talk 
about a state council usurping the 
character of a church. That was flag- 
rant. No wonder we often shy away. 
A confessional Lutheran would have 
to search his conscience painfully be- 
fore deciding to stay in a council that 
is misguided like that. The whole af- - 
fair did no justice nor kindness to the 
authentic spirit of Amsterdam. The 
day is past when Lutherans should 
reject inter-church cooperation auto- 
matically. The day must never come 
when we deny our faith by entering 
into it without wise discrimination. 
Lesson: By no means all. national, 
state and local councils of churches 
are on the clear right basis of the 
World Council. We still need to get 
our syllogism straight and not reason 
too glibly from one to the other.” 
—Franklin Clark Fry 


® WORSHIP 
Hymn: “The Church’s One 
Foundation” 

Collect: Father, we humbly beseech 
thee for thy church. Where it is 
corrupt, purify it. Where it is in 
error, direct it. Where in anything 
it is amiss, reform it. Where it is 
in want, provide for it. Where it is 
divided, reunite it. For the sake of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Psalm 122 

Gloria Patri 

Hymn: “Through the Night of Doubt 

and Sorrow” 

Topic Discussion 

Offering 

Prayer: Almighty and everlasting God, 
who wilt have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth: We beseech thee to im- 
part the help of thy Holy Spirit to 
all ministers of thy Word, that they 
may purely teach it to the saving of 
men. Pour upon thy Christian peo- 
ple the grace of unity, that, all 
schisms being healed, thy flock may 
worthily serve thee. Through the 
same Jesus Christ, thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. | 

Hymn: “Christ, for the World 

We Sing” 

‘Luther League Benediction 


Seventeen 


I, all you gorgeous 

gals and big beauti- 
ful bozos! How ‘was your 
summer vacation? Did you 
come back from camps 
and conyentions all cram- 
med full of new ideas for 
Luther League this win- 
ter? (And several dozen 
new addresses for your 
little black books?) 

Anyway, it is wonderful to have 
you back darkening the door of the 
SWAP SHOP and draping yourselves 
over the furniture! We missed you! 
Problems and all! 

Momentarily we are mulling over 
the old and practically universal one 
of jogging attendance. We read re- 
cently in another league publication 
that perhaps the solution lay in chang- 
ing the time of meeting to some day 
other than Sunday, and then only 
every two weeks. It was suggested 
that Sunday was a.family day which 
left little time or enthusiasm for 
league meetings. The writer suggested 
that one really good program was 
better than two mediocre ones. 

At the risk of sounding stuffy, we 
want to state that we disagree most 
violently with both of those thoughts! 
From the beginning of time, Sunday 
has been the Lord’s day. A day- of 
rest for the body and of reconsecration 
and renewal of the spirit—or the soul, 
if you will. Since one of the purposes 
of Luther League is to help young 
people live more consecrated Christian 
lives, what more fitting day could 
there be for its meetings? 

And they should be held every 
week, we believe, for the same ob- 
vious reasons as Sunday school and 
church services occur. The Luther 
League of America so recommends by 
providing fifty-two topics in each 
series. Actually the solution to the 
problem of better meetings lies, not in 
having half as many, but in Planning 
and Preparation. More about that 
later! Let’s get back to jogging attend- 
ance. From another angle, that is. 

Somewhere in our files there is an 


article by Dean Cromwell, track coach 
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at Southern California for thirty-nine 
years. He has probably turned out 
more champions than any other coach 
in athletic history. His secrets of suc- 
cess can very well be applied to 
Luther League, so bend an ear! 

He begins with thinking UP. If 
the attendance was low at your last 
league meeting, think of the reasons 
why it is likely to improve. Cogitate 
on them. Maybe there was bad wea- 
ther, or the high school chorus had a 
part in some special program. Tell 
yourselves that next week one or two 
more people will be able to come to 
league. (Dean Cromwell says that op- 
timism is most helpful when it is 
really convincing, so aim for a rea- 
sonable goal.) 

His next point is personal—just for 
you as an individual Luther Leaguer. 
He says “be a kidder”. Brighten the 
atmosphere by smiling at people— 
old members and potential new ones 
—jollying them along, flattering them 
outrageously. Tease them on the up- 
side, never on the down. It gives 
them very desirable self-confidence. 

Then he suggests that you “get his 
feet wet”. Get the shy members or 
the new ones to take the first easy 
step in leading a meeting, for instance, 


e 


ULC Secretary F. Eppling Rein- 
artz tells this one: 

Two buzzards were lazily soaring 
over the desert when a jet-propelled 
plane zipped by them, its exhaust 
throwing flame and smoke. As it 
whizzed out of sight, one of the 
buzzards remarked, “That bird was 
really in a hurry.” 

“You'd be in a hurry, too,” said 
the other, “if your tail was on fire.” 


a 
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by announcing the 
hymn numbers and 
reading the scripture. 
And use the same tech- 
nique in snagging new 
members in the first 
place. Just persuade 
them to drop in at one 
of your meetings and 
watch the proceedings 


undisturbed. 

The fourth point has to do with 
comparisons. Suppose you are edu- 
cation or program chairman and one 
of your members says, “Oh, I really 
couldn’t lead the discussion. I don’t 
know how.” Simply show him that 
someone else like himself did it. “If 
Bill can do it, you can, too!” Doubt- 
less the gal or guy will gladly take the 
topic. He or she just needed to be 
convinced that it was possible. 

Brag about your members, both old 
and new, to each other and to church 
members. They will react to hearing 
someone say, “He led the best round 
table we have ever had at Luther 
League”, or, “She makes the best post- 
ers on our bulletin board”. And when 
you are introducing people, add a 
thumbnail sketch like “the genial and 
charming president of the Girl Re- 
serves” or “our budding Metropolitan 
tenor”. They know banter when they 
hear it, but it will make them hold 
their heads just a little higher and put 
their best feet forward. And don’t be 
afraid to compliment people. You re- 
member even the very small ones said 
to you, don’t youP 

Keep it fun, says Dean Cromwell. 
In the case of Luther League, keep it 
fun to be together, to study the Word 
of the Lord together, to serve him 
together. Nagging and criticizing will 
get you nowhere at all. Nearly every- 
one comes through best when he gets 
a pat on the back and knows that 
someone believes in him. 

In other words, we believe that 
human relationships have as much to 
do with attendance at Luther League 
as the programs themselves. Toss the 
thought around among your leaguers 
and see what they think! 
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HALLOWEEN PARTY 


By Helen Mull. 


The following invitation, written or 
typed on an outline of a pumpkin, 
witch, or black cat, should be sent 
about two weeks before Halloween: 


Goblins and witches and all such folk, 

Will come forth to frolic and joke. 

You will, of course, your identity hide 

When we gather ........ night the 
broomsticks to ride. 


Decorations play a large part in the 
success of the party. It is customary 
to cover the lights with orange and 
black paper, set cornstalks in the cor- 
ners, and have jack-o’-lanterns, black 
cats, witches, skeletons, decorating the 
room. 


As the guests arrive, a number will 
be pinned on each person’s costume, 
preferably on his back. Each will al- 
so receive a pencil and paper, As 
further guests arrive, those already 
present will observe them closely and 
attempt to identify them. If they 
recognize the person, they will write 
that person’s name and number on the 
paper provided them when they en- 
tered. 

After all guests arrive, they will be 
seated in a circle. Arrival Number 
One will then walk around within the 
circle, thus giving all present an op- 
portunity to observe them. The person 
identifying the largest number of 
guests should win an appropriate 
prize. 


Blowing Out The Candle 

Divide the party into about four 
groups, depending on the size of the 
party. A lighted candle for each 
group is placed on a table about ten 
feet from the point where each group 
has formed its line. The first mem- 
ber in each group is then blindfolded. 
That person is turned around three 
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times and then faced toward the can- 
dle and told to go forth and blow out 
the light. Each member of the group 
follows in turn as soon as the first 
member has succeeded in blowing out 
the light. The group finishing first is 


the winner. 


Ghost Race : 

The groups are reassembled in their 
lines. The leader of each group re- 
ceives a large paper bag in which are 
a sheet, a safety pin, and a mask. The 
first member of each group runs to an 


appointed place in the room, quickly 
dons the sheet and mask and securely 
pins the sheet. That person then runs 
around all the groups and returns to 
the point where he donned the cos- 
tume. After removing this costume, 
and replacing it in the paper bag, he 
runs to his group and gives it to the 
next one in line. 


Whistle Relay 
The same groups can reassemble for 
this relay. To play this game it is 
necessary that the program committee 
have on hand for each player a small 
paper bag containing something to 
eat that is dry or chewy, such as 


crackers, cookies, nuts, marshmallow, 
raisins, doughnut, dill pickle, pop 
corn, peanut butter kisses, taffy. Bags 
containing the same articles should be 
provided for each group. The object 
of this relay is for each member in 
turn to run to an appointed place in 
the room, devour the contents of one 
of the bags, and whistle clearly before 
returning to the group. 


Crossed 

To play this game the entire group 
should be seated in a large circle. A 
large pair of scissors is the only prop- 
erty needed. The leader starts a pair 
of scissors around the circle of guests 
by saying, “I received these scissors 
uncrossed and I pass them to you 
crossed.” The next person may know 
the game and say, “I received these 
scissors uncrossed and I pass them to 
you uncrossed.” Each time the guest 
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manipulates the scissors, opening or 
closing them. If a guest passes them 
incorrectly, the leader who is the 
judge asks him to sit on the floor. 

The trick is in the position of the 
feet or legs when the scissors are re- 
ceived. If the feet are uncrossed, the 
guest receives the scissors uncrossed. 
He may nonchalantly cross his feet 
before passing on the scissors, in 
which case he passes them crossed. 
This will be confusing to a guest who 
does not know the reason for the scis- 
sors sometimes being passed to him 
crossed and sometimes  uncrossed. 
Guests who are seated on the floor, if 
they think they have caught on, 
should have the scissors passed to 
them. If they receive them and pass 
them correctly, they should be al- 
lowed to sit in their chairs again. 


Shadow Buff 
This is a splendid game and one 
specially suitable for a large party. 
A sheet or white tablecloth is first of 
all stretched across the room and on 
a table behind it is placed a bright 
lamp. All the other lights in the room 
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are then extinguished. Half the play- 
ers are seated on one side of the sheet 
or tablecloth. The other players en- 
deavor to disguise themselves as much 
as possible by distorting their features, 
rumpling their hair, wearing wigs, 
false noses. These pass one by one 
between the bright lamp and the sheet 
or tablecloth. Their shadows are thus 
thrown upon the sheet. 

The aim of the other group seated 
on the other side of the sheet or table- 
cloth is to guess the identity of the 
shadows as they pass before them. 


Wreck at the Crossroads 

In this game the entire party is 
seated in a circle. All lights are ex- 
tinguished. The leader tells a spooky 
story weaving in a wreck at the cross 
roads. Then the yarious parts of a 
body which was destroyed in the 
wreck are passed around the circle. 

The following are suggested to rep- 
resent different parts of the body: 

eyes—hulled grapes 

tongue—piece of raw meat cut to 

appropriate size and shape 
hand—rubber glove filled with ice 
water, cooked rice, or cold sand 

nose—piece of cheese 

hair—a wig 

heart—a piece of liver 

lungs—a wet sponge 

brain—cooked spaghetti 

teeth—artificial teeth 

ears—dried apricots 


HI-TEENS 


By Clara Schleicher 


Wait for me! 

Don’t go without me! 

I won't go alone! 

Til do it, if you will! 

If you haven’t made some of the 
above remarks yourself, you certainly 
know someone who has, for there are 
many people, both young and old 
who hate to be alone. They are rest- 
less and bored without noise or ac- 
tion. Such characters can become pests 
because they continually intrude on 
other people’s lives and activities. 

Why are they so afraid of being 
alone? Probably because they don’t 
know their own minds. Before these 
people ever went to school they 
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should have had a playroom or work- 
shop of their own. Later their par- 
ents should have encouraged some in- 
dependent hobby such as_ nature 
study, photography, sketching or read- 
ing books. Often this is not done for 
fear friends will think a child queer 
if he happens to be by himself. 

As such children grow up they be- 
come selfish for they demand atten- 
tion. They feel alone even when they 
are with their own families. They ask 
for much and give so little that they 
never really get to know and enjoy 
the rest of the family. 


Now that September is here these 
same folks get the urge to join all sorts 
of groups, at school, church, the 
YMCA or the YWCA with the belief 
that if all spare time is used up they 
won't ever be alone or lonely. But 
even in a crowd they feel lonely. 
Lucile Crites tells why in a very real- 
istic poem: 


If | am “sour”, friends are few; 

If | am friendly, folks are too. 
Sometimes | get up in the morn 

A wish-in’ | was never born. 

| make of cross remarks a few, 

And then my family wishes too 

That | had gone some other place 
Instead of showing them my face. 
But let me change my little tune 
And sing and smile, then pretty soon 
The folks around me sing and smile. 
Yes, ‘tis a funny thing but true 

That folks you like will sure like you. 


The ideas and ideals by which we 
live, the pictures we see, the books we 
read, the words spoken by our pastors 
and teachers were not created in a 
crowd. They were done by folks who 
had “brain storms.” People often get 
ideas for doing things when they are 
with the gang, but usually they go off 
by themselves to develop their “brain 
storm”. 

So join organizations, but reserve a 
little time to be alone, to develop your 
body, mind and spirit so that you 
may give a bit of yourself to others 
without expecting returns. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


Picture of the Month: “ANNIE GET 
YOUR GUN” 


The successful stage production 
dramatizing the career of “Little 
Annie Oakley” from backwoods “sure 
shot” to star performer with Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show has been 
brought to the screen by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer as a beautiful spectacle 
adorned with all that Technicolor can 
offer in visual artistic achievement. 

The story is delightfully funny, with 
a few moments of pathos, and uses 
for its theme the natural reluctance of 
a man to feel romantic about a woman 
who excels him in his own field and 
the woman’s knowledge of her own 
ability added to the willingness to let 
him feel superior. An era in American 
life is re-created, thus providing nos- 
talgic pleasure for older members of 
the family and acquainting the young- 
er ones with it in an entertaining way. 
There are good songs, light comedy 
and real “story-book Indians” perform- 
ing ritual dances. 

Betty Hutton is perfect as “Annie”. 
She gives the role a believable spright- 
liness, her vivacity being well fitted to 
the part, from her introduction as an 
unlettered wild-game hunter and pro- 
vider for her brothers and sisters to 
her meetings with royalty during a 
grand tour of Europe, decked in fin- 
ery and winning medals. Howard 
Keel, as the handsome object of her 
affection, sings well and acts as 
though he enjoys his share of the ex- 
citement. Buffalo Bill comes to life in 
the person of Louis Calhern and J. 
Carrol Naish lends his colorful regalia 
and grunting voice to portraying “Sit- 
ting Bull”. All members of the family 
will find this a satisfying production. 
The light of innocence seems to shine 
over it, emanating from Annie, a maid- 
en untutored in everything except 
marksmanship.—(F) 

Other Current Films 
Audience Suitability Ratings: 
A—Adults; Y—Young People; 

F—Family 
THE BIG LIFT (20th Century-Fox). 

A near documentary explanation of 
the Berlin Airlift makes an absorbing 
background for the consideration of 
democracy, freedom of speech, propa- 
ganda, attitudes of occupying forces 
and reactions of Germans on several 
levels. This is an interesting and 
plausible story geared into the tech- 
nical phase of “Operation Vittles”. 
Helpful in the creation of post-war 
understanding, both in the United 
States and in Europe, the film is ex- 
cellent entertainment, leaves no sin- 
ister impressions.—(F) 
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What Jsa 
Confessional Church? 


| Corinthians 15:1-8 


By JOHN SCHMIDT, Toledo, Ohio 


(Additional material for this 


topic may be found on pages 16 
and 17.) 


This subject may be interestingly 
presented through the use of a panel 
discussion. On the panel should be 
four persons. One could advocate 
isolationism, one unionism, one the 
middle road, and one could serve as 
moderator. 


If you live in a community with 
several churches, investigate the re- 
lationship between your own church 
and other churches. Evaluate this re- 
lationship in the light of our confes- 
sional principle. 


© BIBLE READINGS 


Matthew 16:13-19. A confessional 
church must confess its own faith. 
God does not desire a mere repetition 
of the convictions held by others. The 
same truth holds for individuals. 


John 4:39-42. Inherited beliefs 
must become personal convictions. 
Only direct contact with Jesus Christ 
will accomplish this transformation. 


I John 5:1-3. Confession of Christ 
is an action of the whole man, not 
merely of his mind and lips. 


Matthew 10:26-39. Confessing 
Christ is both dangerous and reward- 


ing. 


Romans 10:8-18. There is no true 
faith apart from a bold confession. 


I John 4:1-6. We cannot say “yes” 
without saying “no”. We cannot con- 
fess truth without denying untruth. 


I John 8:1-8. A confessing church 
must be a self-reforming church. 
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WHAT IS THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION? 
Luke 21:12, 13 
By P. D. BROWN, Salisbury, N. C. 


@ PROGRAM 


Hymn: “Blessing and Honor, 
and Glory” 

Psalm 46 

Prayer: O God, the Father of all man- 
kind, have mercy on the whole hu- 
man race. Where there is ignor- 
ance, give knowledge. Where there 
is weakness, give strength. Where 
there is sin, let holiness reign. 
Hasten the coming of thy kingdom 
and bring in everlasting righteous- 
ness. In the name of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Zion” 

Presentation of Topic 

Discussion 

Offering 

Hymn: “Thou Art The Way; 

To Thee Alone” 
Benediction 


XCITEMENT spread like electric 

waves through Germany. Em- 

peror Charles V of the Holy 
Roman Empire had decreed that a 
diet, or assembly, should begin in 
Augsburg on April 8, 1530. The theo- 
logians at Wittenberg University, un- 
der the leadership of Martin Luther, 
were ordered to present a report be- 
fore the assembled representatives. It 
was to explain their disputed teach- 
ings and ceremonies. 

That report became the Augsburg 
Confession. Luther had to remain at 
Coburg and could not be present at 
Augsburg. So his friend, Philip Mel- 
anchton, wrote the Confession. He 
based it on the Articles of Torgau, 
Schwabach, and Marburg, all of 
which Luther had either written or 
assisted in writing. 

On June 25, 1530, it was publicly 
read before the emperor. It contained 
the basic principles of the Lutheran 
Reformation and became a confession- 
al document. 

“The Augsburg Confession is di- 
vided into two parts. Part I consists 
of the 21 articles which prove that the 
preaching of the Lutherans is consist- 
ent with holy scripture, and with the 
ancient teaching of the church, so 
that ‘they judge harshly who insist 
that our teachers be regarded as here- 
tics. These articles throughout make 
plain that the evangelical churches 
have not broken with the universal 
Christian doctrines, but in common 
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with the ancient church condemn all 
teachings not in accord with the Word 
of God. 

“The second part of the Confession, 
articles 22-28, has to do with those 
abuses in the Roman church which 
the Lutherans had opposed, because 
these abuses ‘have crept into the 
church without rightful authority’.” 
(Conrad Bergendorf, The Making and 
Meaning of the Augsburg Confession) 


It's Important 
The ULC, in its constitution, de- 
clares that “the United Lutheran 
Church in America receives and holds 
the canonical scriptures of the Old 


and New Testaments as the inspired 
Word of God, and as the only infal- 
lible rule and standard of faith and 
practice, according to which all doc- 
trines and teachers are to be judged 

“The United Lutheran Church in 
America,” it continues, “receives and 
holds the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession as a correct exhibition of the 
faith and doctrine of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, founded upon the 
Word of God; and acknowledges all 
churches that sincerely hold and faith- 
fully confess the doctrines of the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession to be en- 
titled the name Evangelical Lutheran.” 

Doctrinal bases of the Lutheran 
World Federation and of the National 
Lutheran Council contain declarations 
of a similar nature. Our Lutheran 
church always and everywhere first 


joe doakes vials It. peter 


We are asked to imagine the following parable: Joe Doakes 
passed away and floated up to the pearly gates. He pounded’ 


until St. Peter appeared. 


“Who are you, may | ask?” 


“My name is Joe Doakes, sir.” 


“Where are you from?” 


“lam from Updale, U. S. A.” 


“Why are you here?” 


“| plead admittance, Mr. St. Peter.’ 
St. Peter scanned his scroll and said, “Yes, Joe, you are on 
my list. Sorry | can’t let you in. You stole money from others, 


including widows and orphans.” 


“Mr. St. Peter, | had the reputation of being an honest man. 
What do you mean, | stole money from widows and orphans?” 

“Joe, you were a member, a financial supporter and once on 
the board of directors of the Updale Do-Good Association. It ad- 
vocated a municipal golf course in Updale which took money from 
widows and orphans in order to benefit you and a hundred other 


golfers.” 


“Mr. St. Peter, that was the Updale Do-Good Association that 
took that action, not your humble applicant, Joe Doakes.” 
St. Peter scanned his scroll again, slowly raised his head, and 


said somewhat sadly, “Joe, the Updale Do-Good Association is not 
on my list, nor any foundation, nor any corporation, nor any trade 
association, nor any labor union, nor any other organization. All 
| haye listed here are persons, just persons.” 


xk wk * 


. . . Conscience, reason, knowledge, integrity, judgment, and 
all other virtues are the distinctive and exclusive properties of in- 
dividual persons. Committees and governments don‘t think; only 
individuals think. Systems do not commit crimes; only individuals 
commit crimes . . . Majority decisions are not right merely because 
they are in the majority. The majorities which nailed Jesus to the 
cross, gave Socrates the cup of hemlock, burned John Hus at the 
stake, forced Galileo to deny what his telescope told him—were 
they right? In these cases the individual was right. May there 
not be just such situations today? 

—By Ernest H. Sommerfeld 
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proclaims its faith in the holy scrip- 
_ tures as the Word of God and its un- 
wavering loyalty to that Word. Then 
it declares its acceptance of the Augs- 
burg Confession as founded upon and 
in harmony with the Word of God. 

The Augsburg Confession, there- 
fore, has at least three significant im- 
plications for the church: 

(1) A church is entitled to the 
name Evangelical Lutheran only when 
it accepts the canonical scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the 
inspired Word of God and the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession as a cor- 
rect exhibition of the faith and doc- 
trine of the Evangelical Lutheran 
church, founded on the Word of God. 

(2) The United Lutheran Church 
has declared its willingness and readi- 
ness to unite with any other Lutheran 
church, in organic union, on this basis. 
It has declared that no other test will 
be required and that it will submit to 
no other test. 

(3) The United Lutheran Church 
insists in her cooperation with non- 
Lutheran groups, such as the World 
Council of Churches and the Federal 
Council of Churches, that these or- 
ganizations be motivated by the evan- 
gelical principles set forth in the his- 
toric confessions of our church. 


How It Affects You 


A confessional standard is import- 
ant to the individual Christian. The 
Augsburg Confession, the historic 
creeds, the Small Catechism mean 
more to us than would appear on the 
surface. Light can be thrown on this 
significance by answering three ques- 
tions: 

(1) Why do we need a creed or 
confessional standard? 

We often hear the question, “Why 
a creed? The Bible is the only creed 
we need.” In the atmosphere today 
among various churches is a dislike 
for creeds and confessional docu- 
ments. These churches claim to be 
broad in their religious thinking. This 
usually means that they have no posi- 
tive convictions about the great doc- 
trines of the church. They say that 
the things in which churches differ 
do not matter a great deal. 

But it does matter what a church 
believes, and also what the individual 
Christian believes. What is the cor- 
rect belief about the Lord’s supper, 
baptism, or justification by faith? 
What am I to believe about the aw- 
fulness of sin and the saving grace of 
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a loving God in Christ Jesus? These 
doctrines are of tremendous signifi- 
cance. 

We find the answers in our creeds 
and confessions, which are founded 
on the Word of God. Our creeds and 
confessions tell us what the Bible 
teaches. 

(2) What is the relation of the 
creeds and confessions to the Bible? 

No one could ever be justified in 
making the creeds and confessions 
equal to the Bible. The scriptures are 
always the absolute source of truth, 
the absolute rule of faith. 

“The confessions are mere witnesses 
of what the church, or what the indi- 
vidual as a member of the church, be- 
lieves to be the meaning of the scrip- 
tures in things fundamental,” Dr. J. L. 
Neve says in his The Augsburg Con- 
fession: “Our confessions aim at re- 
ducing the leading truths of the scrip- 
tures to practical principles.” 

(3) Why hold in this day to a 
confessional document formulated in 
the sixteenth century? 

The truths which our confessions af- 
firmed in the 16th century are still 
fundamental in our day and will be 
fundamental until the end of time. 
The eternal truths of God’s Word pro- 
claimed in our confessions are peren- 
nially modern. They will never be- 
come old., They are as vital to us to- 
day as they were to Luther and his 
co-workers in the 16th century. 


@ REFERENCE MATERIALS 

Ernest P. Pfatteicher, The Modern 
Reader's Augsburg Confession. 

J. L. Neve, The Augsburg Confession. 

Conrad Bergendoff, The Making and 
Meaning of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. 

Henry E. Jacobs, Martin Luther. 


@ SEVEN GREAT NEW TESTAMENT 
CONFESSIONS 

jl. Peter. “And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Matthew 16:16. 

2. Nathaniel. “Nathaniel answered 
and saith unto him, Rabbi, thou 
art the Son of God; thou art the 
King of Israel.” John 1:49. 

3. The Woman of Samaria. “Come, 
see a man which told me all 
things that I ever did: is not this 
the Christ?” John 4:29. 

4. Peter's Second Confession. “And 
we believe and are sure that thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the 


living God.” John 6:69. 

5. Martha. “She saith unto him, 
Yea, Lord: I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, which 
should come into the world.” 
John 11:27. 


6. Thomas. “And Thomas answered 
and said unto him, My Lord and 
my God.” John 20:28. 


7. The Ethiopian Eunuch. “And as 
they went on their way, they 
came unto a certain water: and 
the eunuch said, See, here is 
water; what doth hinder me to be 
baptized? And Philip said, If 
thou believest with all thine heart, 
thou mayest. And he answered 
and said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.” Acts 
8:36, 37. 


WHAT IS THE TEACHING OF 
THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION? 
Romans 3:23-28 


By E. BRYAN KEISLER, Fremont, Neb. 


@ DEVOTIONS 


Hymns: 
“Beautiful Saviour” 
“O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 
“Not What These Hands 
Have Done” 

Psalm 51 (Read it responsively, hay- 
ing called attention to its especial 
appropriateness ) 

Prayer based on Romans 3:23-28: O 
God, who hath loved us so unde- 
servedly: We confess unto thee our 
sins, both of commission and omis- 
sion. Grant us grace genuinely to 
lament and heartily to repent of 
our many transgressions, and to 
trust solely and confidently for our 
forgiveness in the merits of Jesus 
Christ, thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


® BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


The Augsburg Confession (Ask your 
pastor to show your group a copy) : 

The History of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 


@ TOPIC 


Twenty-seven articles, or compara- 
tively brief statements, comprise the 
Augsburg Confession. These, some- 
one has said, are to the Lutheran 
church what the Constitution is to 
the United States. The first twenty- 
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one of these deal with the chief mat- 
ters of the Christian faith. The last 
six concern the abuses which had 
grown up in the practice of the 
church of Rome. 


Like the scripture for this lesson, 
though in a more extended fashion, 
the Augsburg Confession presents the 
_ evangelical way of salvation. It enun- 
ciates the basic teaching of scripture 
concerning God, his person and na- 
ture; the nature of man; the person 
and work of Christ; justification and 
its closely related subjects; and the 
church. Rather than following pre- 
cisely that in the Confession, we adopt 
our own order of treatment, beliey- 
ing that our present purpose will best 
be served thereby. 


The Person and Nature of God 


For the essence of their statement 
on this subject the confessors go back 
to the Nicene Creed which was form- 
ulated in A. D. 325 and by which 
millions upon millions of Christians 
in many different denominations still 
confess their faith. Both the Nicene 
Creed and the Augsburg Confession 
declare that God is one divine essence 
but three persons. The Confession 
says, too, “And the term ‘person’ they 
use as the Fathers have used it, to 
signify, not a part or quality in an- 
other, but that which subsists of it- 
self”. It is, therefore, utterly un-Lu- 
theran, as well as unscriptural, to con- 
ceive of the Holy Spirit other than as 
a person, quite as distinct as the 
Christ. 


The Nature of Man 


Quite in harmony with the Psalmist 
who cried, “Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me” and with Paul’s state- 
ment, “For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God”, the Con- 
fession declares, “. . . all men begot- 
ten in the natural way are born with 
sin, that is, without the fear of God, 
without trust in God, and with con- 
cupiscence (a good word to study); 
and that this disease, or vice of origin, 
is truly sin, even now condemning and 
bringing eternal death upon those not 
born again through baptism and the 
Holy Ghost.” 

In Article 19 the confessors make it 
clear that although God creates and 
preserves nature, the cause of sin is 
not God. It is the will of the devil 
and wicked men. The teaching that 
all mankind, no matter how young 
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and innocent or how morally good, 
needs the grace of God in order to be 
in a saving relationship to God, is 
basic and fundamental. It is well- 
grounded in the scriptures and in the 
Augsburg Confession. 


The Person and Work of Christ 


The Confession’s statement as to 
the person of Christ is closely akin to 
the second article of the Apostles’ 
Creed, though it is more specific. It 
declares the two natures of Christ, the 
divine and the human, “inseparably 
conjoined in one person, one Christ, 
true God and true man.” This Christ 
assumed human nature in the womb 
of his virgin mother. His divine na- 
ture was from all eternity. He did not 
by obedience to the Father’s will or 
otherwise achieve his deity, no more 
than you and I achieve sonship or 
daughterhood in relationship to our 
parents. 


Concerning the purpose of the work 
of Christ the confessors assert, “that 
he might reconcile the Father unto 
us, and be a sacrifice, not only for 
original guilt, but also for all actual 
sins of men”. Elsewhere, they say, 
referring to Christ, “Who, by his 
death, has made satisfaction for our 
sins”. Christ is immensely more to us 
than a teacher, either by example or 
precept. 


While the Atonement may still con- 
tain considerable of the mysterious 
for us, the scriptures are too clear and 
insistent in their emphases for us ever 
to think only or even chiefly of the 
work of Christ as a demonstration of 
his hatred for sin or of his devotion 
to a cause. By the work of Christ, 
climaxed by his death on the cross, 
something transpired between an of- 
fended God and his children. Be- 
cause of Christ’s sacrificial life and 
death, God was enabled, without vio- 
lence to his nature, to forgive the sins 
of those who accept what Christ did 
in their behalf. 


Justification 


The work of Christ issues, for those 
who believe in him, in justification 
before God. Justification, though not 
defined in the scriptures nor in the 
Augsburg Confession, is generally 
conceived in the Lutheran, church as 
being declared just or right by God. 
Both the scriptures and the Confes- 
sion make it crystal clear that the 
ground for justification is the merits 
of Christ, rather than anything that 


we can do. 


In a sense this is the chief matter 
of consideration of both Paul and the 
confessors. In the scripture passage 
for this topic Paul says, “Being justi- 
fied freely by his (God's) grace 
through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus; whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins 

. .” Just beyond that significant 
statement he adds, “Therefore we con- 
clude that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law.” 


The Confession declares “men can- 
not be justified before God by their 
own strength, merits, or works, but 
are freely justified for Christ’s sake, 
through faith, when they believe that 
they are received into favor...” In 
another article the Confession adds, 
“God, not for our own merits, but for 
Christ’s sake, justifies those who be- 
lieve that they are received into grace 
for Christ’s sake.” 


Three considerations, then, in justi- 
fication are of profound importance— 
the ground, the means, and the condi- 
tion. The ground is the work of Christ, 
made effective by his person. The 
means is the faith and the trust in 
Christ, the reliance upon Christ on 
the part of the justified. The condi- 
tion is the confidence of the justified 
that he is justified on account of the 
merits of Christ. The means and the 
condition are closely related and in- 
separable but not in every sense iden- 
tical. 


“How fine it is to rest one’s whole 
weight in this chair’, said the native 
in his own tongue to the missionary 
who was hard at work, searching for 
a word adequately to express Chris- 
tian faith, while translating one of 
Paul’s epistles. That very word, the 
one which meant “resting one’s whole 
weight”, the missionary gladly em- 
ployed. It makes sense. “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever ‘resteth 
his whole weight’ upon him might not 
perish but have everlasting life.” 


Our great hymn has the same truth. 
“Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy Cross I cling.” 
“Whoever, therefore, trusts that by 
works he merits grace, despises the 
merit and grace of Christ, and seeks a 
way to God without Christ, by human 
strength, although Christ has said of 
himself: I am the way, the truth, and 
the life”. 
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The Office of Good Works 

Are works, then, not important? In- 
deed théy are. Though justified en- 
tirely by faith and not at all by works, 
works justify our claim that we have 
faith. They demonstrate the genuine- 
ness and the vitality of faith, as well 
as gratitude for what God has done 
for us. 


Says the Confession, “Furthermore, 
it is taught on our part that it is neces- 
sary to do good works, not that we 
should trust to merit grace by them, 
but because it is the will of God”. 
“Through faith .. . hearts are renewed 
and endowed with new affections, so 
as to be able to bring forth good 
works.” 

These renewed hearts and affec- 
tions express themselves in various 
ways. The Confession points out two 
of those ways: (1) new obedience 
(art. 6) and (2) proper activity in 
civil affairs (art. 16). In the former 
article we have this statement, “. . . 
this faith is bound to bring forth good 
fruits, and . . . it is necessary to do 
good works commanded by God, be- 
cause of God’s will . . .” If we are 
justified at all, it is by our faith in 
Christ. Just as surely, if we have a 
justifying faith, it is seeking opportuni- 
ties to do good works. 


The Church 


What is the church? Various an- 
swers have been given. Paul spoke of 
it as “the body of Christ” and as “the 
bride of Christ’. 


The Augsburg Confession says, 
“The church is the congregation of 
saints. in which the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the sacraments are rightly 
administered.” Buildings and organi- 
zations do not of themselves make the 
church. The church can exist with- 
out either of these, as important as 
they are. That church is to continue 
forever. It may undergo changes and 
appear at times to be destroyed. But 
“the gates of hell will not prevail 
against it”. 


The Sacraments 


To each of the two sacraments of 
the church a brief, but significant 
paragraph is devoted. Scarcely more 
than fifty words are devoted to the 
discussion of baptism and consider- 
ably fewer to that of the Lord’s sup- 
per. Yet in each there are emphases 
of which we ought constantly to be 
mindful. 


According to the Confession, bap- 
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tism “is necessary to salvation”. 
Through it is offered the grace of God. 
But that is not to say that outside 
of baptism there is no salvation. Bap- 
tism is ordinarily, not absolutely, 
necessary to salvation. It is God’s or- 
dinary method of bestowing his great- 
est gift on men, but it is not the only 
method which he can employ. He can 
regenerate immediately without the 
use of means as well as mediately 
through the use of earthly means. 

In the discussion of the Lord’s sup- 
per the chief emphasis of the Luther- 
an church is the one thing treated, 
viz, the real presence. “The body and 
blood of Christ are truly present, and 
are distributed to those who eat in 
the supper of the Lord”. There is no 
transubstantiation (as the Roman 
church claims), nor mere representa- 
tion (as the Reformed church 
teaches), nor consubstantiation (as 


some erroneously claim that the Lu- 
theran church teaches). The bread 
and wine become the vehicles or the 
channels for the true body and blood 
of Christ and are distributed to all 
who partake, whether worthily or un- 
worthily. 

The Augsburg Confession, the sole 
confession common to all Lutherans 
the world over, deserves to be better 
known by all our people, young and 
older. Why not organize a study class, 
under a capable leader, to become 
better acquainted with it? 


@ LET THE WORD SPEAK 
I John 1:1-10 
Galatians 2:16-21 
Isaiah 53:4-12 

I Peter 2:1-10 

James 2:14-26 
Matthew 25:31-46 

I Corinthians 11:23-34 


CONCERNING THE SCRIPTURES WE TEACH 
Il Timothy 3:16, 17 


By FREDERICK C. ELLERMAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


@® SUGGESTIONS 


Display, if possible, some modern 
versions of the Bible together with a 
picture of Christ. Call attention to 
the work of Martin Luther and _ his 
matchless translation of the scriptures. 
It might be well also to point out that 
our pioneer founders each had in his 
humble log cabin a little red shelf on 
which lay a copy of the Bible. 

Luther’s sane suggestions on how to 
study the Bible might prove helpful. 
He says that one should study his 
Bible as one picks fruit. First, shake 
the tree and the ripest ones will fall 
right into your lap. Then reach out 
and pick those that are nearest to you 
and that look good and ripe. Then 
look under each branch, and finally 
under each leaf. 


@ DEVOTIONS 


Call to Worship: The Lord is nigh 
unto them that call upon him, to 
all that call upon him in truth. He 
will fulfill the desire of them that 
fear him. He also will hear their 
cry and will save them. 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk 

With Thee” 

Psalm 62 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture: Romans 10:8-17 

Prayer: Almighty God, who canst give 


the light that in darkness shall make 
us glad, the life that in gloom shall 
make us joyful, and the peace that 
in discord shall bring us quietness: 
Grant us the faith to ask and to ex- 
pect great things from Thee. Help 
us to show forth thy salvation from 
day to day. Quicken the church 
this day to a gallant and faithful 
witness of Christ’s redemption. May 
we have no fear but the fear to be 
unfaithful. In Christ’s name. Amen. 


Hymn: “Where Cross The Crowded 
Ways of Life” 

Topic 

Offering 


Hymn: “Jesus Master, Whose I Am” 
Benediction 


@® TOPIC 


A study of the church’s teachings 
on the scriptures reveals at once the 
basic truths which all men must be- 
lieve if they are to be saved. The re- 
quirements for salvation are presented 
in Romans 10:9, 10: “Because if thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as 
Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
...” To those who thus confess and 
believe, the Lord gives the following 
command shown in the great commis- 
sion as recorded in Matthew 28:19, 
20: “Go ye, therefore, and make dis- 
ciples of all nations . . . teaching them 
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to dbserve all things... 


Concerning The Scriptures 


The Christian church has never 
been without her Bible, her sacred 
scriptures. The assertion that the Ref- 
ormation restored the gospel to Chris- 
tianity can be nothing more than an 
empty statement unless we point out 
more fully what is implied in it. The 
Catholic church also had the gospel, 
we remember. There has never been 
a time when the church was without 
the gospel. 

What then is the gospel? What is 
its meaning for you and me, and the 
world? To be clear in our judgment, 
let us say that the gospel is not mere- 
ly a doctrine about God, nor is it in- 
struction concerning how we should 
live according to God’s law. The gos- 
pel is just what the word means lit- 
erally: It is a message, a message of 
good news. It is the message that 
tells us how, at a definite point, God 
intervened in history and brought 
about a new situation. 

In the early period of the church’s 
history, it was the custom to interpret 
life in terms of the Old Testament. 
Christ himself pointed to them, say- 
ing, “They are they which testify of 
me.” 

The early Christians were gathered 
into the church by means of the 
spoken word. In course of time, it be- 
came necessary for the perpetuation 
of the message to reduce to writing 
the messages of Christ and the apos- 
tles. The result of this work is found 
in the books of the New Testament. 
While the Old and New Testaments 
have each a distinct character and 
mission, the church has always looked 
upon them as one book, with a single 
message and a single purpose: The 
redemption of men from the power 
of sin and their restoration to the new 
and divine life. The ancients ex- 
pressed the relation of the two Testa- 
ments to each other in this way: The 
New is concealed in the Old. The 
Old is revealed in the New. 


The Lordship of Jesus 


Christ says: “I am the way, the 
truth and the life; no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” (John 
14:6) “He humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Wherefore God 
also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above 
every name; that at the name Jesus 
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every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth and things 
under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” (Philippians 2:9-11) 

In this proclamation of the pro- 
phetic, the high-priestly, and the royal 
lordship of Christ is summed up the 
witness of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The church knows itself bound 
to this by faith. The church knows 
no other revelation of salvation apart 
from that given to us by God in holy 
scripture. In the strictest sense of the 
word, therefore, every other way to 
the Father, every other possibility of 
truth and life, is cut off and every 
creature, high or low, is called to 
obedience to Jesus, the Lord. 


It is the glory of the Lutheran faith 
that it gives Christ the place of pre- 
eminence. Lutheranism finds Christ 
in the Bible, and then finds the Bible 
in Christ. It is the living, eternal 
Word that determines the character 
of the scriptures and makes them 
precious. The great and high art in 
theology, according to Luther, lies in 
the proper recognition of the great 
personality and the overwhelming 
glory of the gospel. 


It is true that the law rules, there- 
fore, we properly distinguish between 
the law and gospel. It is when we are 
confused that the gospel loses. Luther 
recognized this and emphasized that 
we still live in the old age, in this 
world, with all that follows as a con- 
sequence. The law, we agree, is de- 
cisive in man’s life here. But we also 
know that we are children of the new 
aeon, because through Christ, God 
has bestowed on us his new righteous- 
ness. And here the law has no voice, 
for it is not our action that brought 
this new righteousness, but God’s ac- 
tion in Christ. 


Lutheranism gives primacy to the 
Word in its appraisal of every phase 
of revelation. Though the Word comes 
through the scriptures, yet the Word 
was before the scriptures, and inde- 
pent of all language. “The Word was 
God,” and the Word is God, reveal- 
ing his person, his purpose, his atti- 
tudes, his attributes, his activities, his 
very Spirit—a real communication of 
God (not from God) to the human 
spirit, in enlightening, regenerating 
and renovating power. In all the ful- 
ness of the God-head is this done 
through Christ, the incarnate Word, 
in whom the “real presence” of God 


is experienced by everyone who ad- 
mits him to his heart. This real pres- 
ence effected by the Holy Spirit, is 
inspiration by the Word! 


The Authority of the Bible 


The established fact of the inspira- 
tion of the written record of revela- 
tion, through a language medium, is 
sufficient ground for our acceptance 
of the authority of the scriptures as 
the sole rule for faith and practice. 
But the faith on which that accept- 
ance of the scriptures is based, re- 
mains formal and academic until it is 
made dynamic by the operation of the 
Word for which the scriptures are the 
medium. 

Evangelical Christianity has been 
characterized as the religion of the 
written book. Our acceptance of the 
Bible as authoritative, has given rise 
to the assertion, “As the books of the 
Bible make their own spiritual canon, 
so they proclaim their own authority, 
that of truth itself, and according to 
the measure in which each book con- 
tains it.” 

The doctrine of the authority of the 
Word we owe to Judaism. It has in- 
fluenced Protestant Christianity to 
such an extent that people have en- 
tirely forgotten the important fact that 
great things were done by God in 
Israel before the Bible came into ex- 
istence. 

We are aware of the fact that at 
the time of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion our fathers had to decide between 
an infallible church and an infallible 
book. According to the Catholic view 
there is’ fullest correspondence be- 
tween what is taught and how it is 
taught. Nothing is permitted to sepa- 
rate the authoritatively defined doc- 
trine of the church and its mode of 
appropriation. The individual has but 
to accept the authority of the church. 
Decisions of conscience and personal 
responsibility are taken from the per- 
son and laid upon the institution. 
Evangelical Christianity, rejecting the 
authority of the church, has substi- 
tuted for it the dual authority of the 
Bible and individual conscience. 


Evangelical Christianity has made a 
distinction between external and _ in- 
ternal authority. We affirm with 
Luther the authority of the scriptures. 
“There is,” we say, “a Bible within 
the Bible. This inner Bible is its moral 
and spiritual content, manifested by 
gradual or evolutionary stages, and 
reaching its climax in the life and 
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teachings of Jesus Christ.” 


Divine authority must always rest 
at last on the authority of the intrin- 
sic character—what God is himself. It 
has been the faith of Christian people 
at all times that the scriptures are the 
Word of God. The Nicene Creed is 
a document to which Roman Cath- 
olics, Greek Catholics, and Protestants 
alike subscribe, and among its tenets 
is the one that the Holy Ghost “spake 
by the prophets”. 

There are indeéd valid indications 
of the divine origin of the book. In 
view of the incomparable vigor and 
beauty of its diction, Oetinger called 
it the language of the court of heaven. 
It has an imperishable vitality, dem- 
onstrated in the lives of millions of 
men and in the history of nations and 
periods. In the philosophy of history 


the need of its teaching in the re-. 


demption and preservation of the 
world has been clearly shown. 


The Word For Our Day 


The divine origin of the book makes 
it the voice of supreme authority for 
our day. As Lutherans we do not rest 
our faith upon the divine origin and 
character of a book. Rather it is Christ 
himself. He is the final authority in 
religion. He has given us God’s 
Word. And our faith in that Word is 
confirmed by the Holy Spirit of whom 
it is said: “The Spirit himself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the 


children of God.” 


The Bible recognizes the dignity of 
human nature. It exalts the spiritual 
over the material. The Bible makes 
men. It inspires ideals. It lays the 
foundation for character. For such 
reasons the Bible is the indispensable 
book in a land where civil liberty is 
regarded as a priceless possession. 


According to the teachings of Christ 
the Word which he gave to his disci- 
ples was in itself a seed of the king- 
dom. It was not a dead letter but it 
was a channel for the communication 
of a divine life. All that was neces- 
sary was that his disciples should keep 
the Word, abide in it in order to ex- 
perience its effect. That effect would 
be that they would recognize him as 
the one sent for their salvation and 
would believe in him. Such faith 
would bring to pass in them the new 
life through which they would be his 
children indeed, the fellowship of 
those who are being saved. 


@ DISCUSSION HINTS 
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-even if it desired to do so. 


What are modern versions of the 
Bible? Give illustrations showing that 
the ignorance of the Bible is appal- 
ling. What was Luther’s rule and 
method? 

To what extent is the Bible dark 
and difficult? To what extent is it 
clear? What are some of accepted 
doctrines derived from scripture? 
Show the false and true position of 


the doctrine of the authority of the 
Bible. Does scripture prove the Lord- 
ship of Jesus? Look up Bible passages 
referred to in this study, supporting 
the doctrine of the Word as the means 
of grace. In what way can the con- 
tents ofthis lesson help you in your 
Bible study. In your faith and works? 
How does the Bible help you to be a 
better Christian? 


HOW THE REFORMATION STARTED 


A Study of the Ninety-five Theses 
Acts 8:20-23 
By GUSTAV K. WIENCKE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Hymn: “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 
Word” 
Announcement of the Topic: 

Point out the observance of Refor- 
mation Sunday. All of us need to 
know more about Luther and the Ref- 
ormation. We need to know what our 
church believes in contrast with the 
Romanist church. 

Scripture: Acts 8:20-23. 

Presentation of the Topic 

Offering 

Prayer: Use Psalm 46 and a collect for 
Reformation Day (CSB, p. 124) 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Closing Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is 

Our God” 


@ METHOD SUGGESTIONS 

Make two individual assignments: (1) 
Read the 95 Theses and give your idea 
of them. (2) Tell the group what an 
indulgence was and how it worked. 

The leader should give the true-false 
test first. Then present the topic, using 
the individual reports in the course of it. 

Discussion might deal with what makes 
Lutherans different from Roman Catho- 
lics today. 


@ TOPIC 
(See article on page 12) 


ARE INDULGENCES SOLD TODAY? 

For $10, perpetual masses for any one 
soul in purgatory—payable to the Purga- 
torial Society, 387 E. 150th St., New York, 
N. Y. Single masses, $1. Guaranteed ef- 
fective. 

Actually, the Roman church could not 
sell indulgences on a large scale today 
Bingo and 
other forms of gambling are more effec- 
tive money-raisers in America. 

Technically, an indulgence may not be 
bought. It is free, but an “offering” in 
money is expected. Every pilgrim to Rome 
in 1950 can come back loaded with in- 


dulgences by attending certain masses or 
religious assemblies. Indulgences, drawn 
on the treasury of the church, may still 
be obtained by touching or seeing relics 
of the saints of certain times. 

The doctrine upon which Catholic in- 
dulgences are based, remains unchanged. 


Some Sample Theses 

1. Our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ, when He said “Repent” (Mat- 
thew 4:17), willed that the whole 
life of believers should be repentance. 
(Luther’s idea: True repentance is 
not a transaction with a priest, but an 
inner process. One cannot repent and 
seek to avoid punishment for sin at 
the same time.) 

13. The dying are freed by death 
from all penalties; they are already 
dead to canonical rules, and have a 
right to be released from them. (Lu- 
ther’s idea: The pope can remit only 
such penalties which the church law 
has imposed. Death frees anyone from 
those penalties; they do not apply to 
purgatory. ) 

27. They preach a human doctrine 
that “So soon as coin in coffer rings, 
the soul from purgatory springs.” 
(Tetzel, having finished his talk, 
would walk up to the box, buy an in- 
dulgence for his dead uncle, and drop 
the coin in the slot. “Now I am sure 
of his salvation. Now I need pray 
for him no longer,” he said. Senti- 
mental matrons would‘ wipe a_ tear 
from their eyes.) 

45. Chiristians are to be taught 
that he who sees a man in need, and 
passes him by, and gives (his money) 
for pardons, purchases not the indul- 
gences of the pope, but the indigna- 
tion of God. 

49. Christians are to be taught 
that the pope’s pardons are useful, if 
they do not put their trust in them; 
but altogether harmful, if through 
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them they lose their fear of God. 

56. The “treasures of the church,” 
out of which the pope grants indul- 
gences, are not sufficiently named or 
known among the people of Christ. 

62. The true ‘treasure of the 
church is the Most Holy Gospel of the 
glory and grace of God. (Luther was 
disturbed that fictional treasures of 
the merits of the saints were replacing 
the true treasure of the Gospel.) 

82. Why does not the pope empty 
purgatory, for the sake of holy love 
and of the dire need of the souls that 
are there, if he redeems an infinite 
number of souls for the sake of miser- 
able money with which to build a 
church? 


@ ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Boehmer, H., Road To Reformation, 
Muhlenberg Press. Chapter 12 on 
the theses, pp. 167-201. Detailed 
and Porsught 

Works of Martin Luther, Muhlenberg 
Press, Vol. 1. The Ninety-five 
theses with Luther’s explanatory 
letters. 

Day by Day We Magnify Thee, 
Muhlenberg Press, an English book 
of daily meditations selected from 
Luther’s writings by Steiner and 
Scott. Excellent. 

A Catholic Dictionary, by D. Att- 
water, and the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia on “indulgences.” 

Weidenschilling, J. M., Living With 
Luther. Short life of Luther, illus- 
trated. 20 cents. 

Bainton, R., Here I Stand, newest full- 
length Luther biography. 


UNTIE YOUR SCAPEGOAT 
An Alternate Discussion Topic 


Hitler used several handy boot- 
straps to boost himself into power in 
Germany. One was labeled, “Fear.” 
Another was marked, “Ignorance.” 
The same fear and ignorance are com- 
mon in America. You don’t believe it? 
Then look how common prejudice is. 

The article by Caroline K. Simon on 
page 11 might serve as the back- 
ground for a discussion in your youth 
group. It tells the reasons why we 
build walls of discrimination and pre- 
judice. 

One point to remember in your dis- 
cussion: Discrimination and prejudice 
are not the monopoly of any one geo- 
graphical section. It’s about time peo- 
ple in the South threw away that chip 
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on their shoulder. Too often when the 
phrase “racial discrimination” is men- 
tioned the Southerner thinks he’s be- 
ing talked about. Sure, he has a 
“scapegoat” problem. But ‘so does 
the rest of North America. 

It’s also about time people in New 
York and San Francisco woke up to 
the fact that they can’t look down 
their noses at~ other sections. There 
seems to be about an equal amount of 
prejudice in New York, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, and Toronto. If we are going 
to live up to our Christianity, we need 
to begin ‘working on ourselves, not 
the guy 500 miles away. 


@ BOOKSHELVES ARE ARSENALS 


Black Boy, by Richard Wright. This 
is an autobiography of an American 
Negro’s youth. No'punches pulled. A 
hot book. 

The Races of Mankind, by R. Ben- 
edict and G. Weltfish. Good for 
laughs and straight thinking, and only 
20 cents. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
85. 

Interracial Primer, by B. Rustin. A 
pamphlet answering the question, 
What can we do about it? (15 cents) 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

ABC’s of Scapegoating, by Gordon 
W. Allport and others. (25 cents) 
Chicago, Central YMCA College. 


@ YOUR TWO CENTS WORTH 


1. How many Negroes, Irish, Ger- 
mans, Chinese, Jews, Norwegians, 
Italians that you know personally fit 
into the stereotype of these people? 

2. How can the non-Caucasian 
people defend themselves against the 
white man’s fear and insecurity? 

3. How can children be kept from 
developing prejudice? 

4. Is the best way to attack the 
problem of discrimination that of try- 
ing to raise the economic level of all 
men? 

5. What can we do in our church? 

6. What does prejudice do to the 
person who is prejudiced? 

7. Can you be prejudiced without 
discriminating? 


THE TRIAL OF JOHN LUTHERAN 
An Alternate Discussion Topic 
“It's as silly to try to work your way into 
the kingdom of God as it is to try to 
climb to the moon on a step ladder.” 
If your young people can’t tee off 
to a whooping discussion from a state- 
ment like that (see the article by 
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Betty Wettleson on page 9), then 
they need an injection. Betty has some 
whipperdoo bait-questions for you to 
snap up. Just look at them: 


“Why is it so hard for a GOOD 
person to get to heaven? ... Why be 
good, anyway? Why go to 
church?” 

Since this is an alternate topic to be 
substituted, if you wish, for any of 
the others printed this month, you can 
follow the worship suggestions and 
daily Bible readings for the topic not 
used. But you should try some special 
techniques with “The Trial of John 
Lutheran.” 


1. Make it a round-table discussion, 
like “The Town Meeting of the Air.” 
Have several young people who aren't 


-afraid to open their mouths in public 


discuss the subject among themselves 
in front of the group. Then when the 
entire group has become interested, 
throw the meeting open for questions 
and opinions. 


But don’t let the “authorities” on 
the panel try to ram their ideas down 
the throats of the audience. The pur- 
pose of this session is not to spoon- 
feed the gang. It’s to make them think. 
Yep, that’s possible. 

The most successful panel discus- 
sions are those in which the partici- 
pants have tried the subject out in ad- 
vance, summed up their previous dis- 
cussion, and then started again from 
that point. Some groups, however, 
prefer complete spontaneity in the dis- 
cussion. 

2. If you don’t like the idea of a 
panel, how about a courtroom trial 
with judge and jury? The league is 
accusing John Lutheran of treason 
against his church and God. In the 
first place he thinks the Lutheran 
church is just like every other church. 
In the second place he is trying to 
“buy” his way into God’s favor. 


Be sure to have two good “lawyers” 
—one for the defense and one for the 
league. They will need to have their 
cases well in hand before the meeting 
in order not to bog down. 

8. Or how about a debate? Could 
be the girls versus the men. Or the 
officers against the members. Or even 
the high school gang against the post- 
high group. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW | 


Special Gifts Fund 


April, May, June, 1950 


Alamance Luther League 


Mr. and Mrs. Class 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA Alamance Clairton 
Senior-Young People’s Luther League Bethany Luther League Intermediate Luther League 
Intermediate Luther League Kannapolis First Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Church of the Resurrection New Jerusalem Luther League New Kensington 

Augusta Hickory Mt. Zion—F.F.F. 
Holy Trinity Luther League Pittsburgh 

NEW YORK — Troutman Ladies Aid Society 
Syracuse District Luther League Mt Olive Luther League Calvary Lutheran Church 
State Luther League Hickory Sharon 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Emmanuel Luther League 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
St. John’s Luther League 


St. John’s Senior Luther League 
Erie 


High Point 
First Luther League Pee tana League TEXAS 
Lexington Poetelansdowne State Luther League 
Holly Grove Luther League Newry. Luther League 
Lexington N nee 
aeons s Luther League Temple Young People’s Luther League MEMORIALS 
US DULy, pee, Philadelphia ConNIE SCHWABE 
Messiah, Luther League Section “A” Memorialized by 
Salisbury : Philadelphia District Luther League Brooklyn District Luther League 
St. John’s Luther League New York 
Concord MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA Jon, T, Hyver 
Grace Luther League Reading Conference Luther League Mie hosdlived by 
Heodosomalle German Conference Luther League Executive Committee of the 
St. Paul’s Luther League St. John’s Luther League Luther League of North Carolina 
Startown Honesdale % 
St. John’s Luther League Anpy BELVSCHAK 
Statesville PITTSBURGH Memorialized by 
Mt. Hebron Luther League Redeemer Luther League Casebeer Luther League 
Hildebran Monaca Sipesville, Pennsylvania 


Luther League of America 


FINANCIAL REPORT—Period Ending June 30, 1950 


Apportionment 1950 Hawaii, 1949-51 Youth Sunday Special Gifts 
Quota Paid Quota Paid 1949 1950 
Q. California ......% . $ 500.00 $ 830.00 $ 100.00 $ 480.90 
Wanada i Petia. 880.00 995.00 236.35 326.60 $100.00 
Columbia District 102.00 135.00 69.08 
Connecticut 228.00 215.00 40.55 
Wloridaveacav er 113.00 160.00 3.39 121.17 
Georgia-Alabama 225.00 $ 45.50 335.00 80.68 238.73 15.00 
Illinois aioe 718.00 336.49 975.00 793.44 926.13 
Indiana 550.00 900.00 278.59 
Iowa 500.00 820.00 196.29 
Kansas 272.00 100.00 190.00 169.21 
Kentucky. 233.00 116.50 285.00 105.00 157.63 
Maryland 885.00 853.85 1330.00 176.59 482.93 
INST EC UAE in Hote hoc POPES ond 200.00 150.00 93.47 
ERS TAT Shae bbs tn ap eb cuta ieee 492.00 750.00 375.00 272.18 25.00 
INEITAMRES OES foie euue iol cher einsose mielsieue yn 410.00 47.61 575.00 301.40 174.62 
IMaSSIsSIpPpI er Geet asl erteneis iota eye ela 35.00 11.00 40.00 20.40 7.00 
Mi Onitaniants tance cmaimeeted eve wenece 35.00 25.00 5.00 
INGbraska | aysrets svesw-dtratetisiarstarsiba sols 340.00 175.70 495.00 200.56 278.21 5.00 
ING wy JOXSCYs cnc erepe sci epltvel eas eieierale 545.00 735.00 147.65 
INewie MOU aes visser oa ielare 1020.00 175.40 1600.00 449.47 699.18 30.00 
North Garolivia’ ii 5 5 sacle niet bier enerenn 1697.00 1197.00 2100.00 1083.41 1221.30 128.00 
Noval (Scotiaiins jel cfiei)cteteinjelsiae 90.00 150.00 46.41 
[OFF = CNet te ih iit PORE RESIS RoI, Oh 1280.00 695.77 1900.00 765.61 1366.26 
Pacific Northwest .............. 67.00 105.00 . 25.00 51.35 
Central Pennsylvania ......-.... 1250.00 625.00 1810.00 517.31 733.70 60.00 
Ministerium of Penn. .........- 2880.00 1249.08 3350.00 968.04 1002.12 35.00 
Pittsburg ier. an ies fe wets s oe e\ors 1020.00 $17.51 1835.00 390.54 627.98 47.00 
Rocky Mountain .............-- 98.00 100.00 18.00 
South Carolina’ (i050 so. ve sv 2 975.00 487.50 1475.00 424.15 515.55 
eK ASM ocatiaieiatareennl Kes ietaaa isi att Tee 253.00 61.00 315.00 185.28 225.17 20.00 
WV UNGeRTALA Reteee wisrcle) fa6ld a wizvoatws oo (“al 685.00 (1) 725.00 720.00 63.10 522.70 
SWiesb SVarginias victcie: cia cree: sieve eel sere 145.00 100.00 210.00 8.50 171.28 
Western Canadai-.......050.055 465.00 750.00 180.05 
WVASCONSII: Sia -s)n aie sind eles ela eis 420.00 193.72 575.00 173.34 222.36 
Special Sasa ae lriee pe ica ia ele ama 7.89 5.00 
WVAtrriT ASIANS? fe ore ss wie caharasescfole sees 5.00 
$7,012.63 $7,495.00 $12,028.80 $470.00 
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THE ECONOMIC RECOVERY PROGRAM 
By ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN, Washington, D. C. 


@ PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

1. The choice of leader is important because of the 
technical nature of this topic. As a minimum, it should 
be someone who reads the newspapers carefully and has 
an active interest in international events and trends. Ad- 
vance preparation is essential, with study of some of the 
materials listed below if possible. 

2. In some communities, it will be possible to get a 
speaker whose background or work gives him special com- 
petence in the field of economics, of government, or of 
international relations: A college professor, a local or 
regional official of a government agency, a congressman, a 
person who has traveled extensively. Such resource peo- 
ple, if they are available, need to be scheduled well in 
advance of the meeting. Adequate publicity should be 
given to their participation in the meeting, so that a good 
attendance will be assured. 

3. It would be valuable to have some good material 
to hand out to those attending the meeting for their fur- 
ther study. This may be secured by writing to the Di- 
vision of Public Liaison, Department of State, Washington 
25, D. C., and asking for packets of selected materials on 
the Marshall Plan and the Point Four Program. Be sure 
to state the purpose for which it is requested and the 
number of packets that will be needed. In moderate 
quantity, this will be supplied gratis. 


@ DISCUSSION STARTERS 


1. Why should the United States underwrite the eco- 
nomic recovery of a large part of Europe? 

2. By allying ourselves so closely with western Eu- 
rope, are we not playing the game of European power 
politics? Will this lead us into a war which might other- 
wise be avoided? 

3. What part did fear of the spread of communism 
play in the willingness of Congress to appropriate billions 
of dollars for the European Recovery Program? 

4. Which do you think is a better defense against the 
spread of communism, the military alliance in the North 
Atlantic Pact or the economic aid furnished under the 
Marshall Plan? 

5. It was predicted at the beginning of the Marshall 
Plan that our economic system would not be able to stand 
the strain. Has this proven true? 

6. Do you think the churches did wisely in urging 
Congress to pass the legislation which authorized and 
financed the economic recovery program? Should they 
not have stayed out of politics? 

7. On what basis did the Marshall Plan win such wide 
support from religious leaders and groups? Which was 
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stronger, their fear of communism or their concern for 
human welfare? 

8. Looking back on the operation of the economic re- 
covery program, what have been some of its advantages 
and achievements? 


® DEVOTIONAL PROGRAM 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
Psalm 43 

Prayer by Member of the Group 

Scripture: II Corinthians 8:1-15 

Presentation of Topic 

Open Forum Discussion 

Prayer by the Leader 

Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: “God, The All-Merciful” 


@ RESOURCE MATERIALS 


1. From the Office of Information, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, 800 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: 

A Current Report on the Marshall Plan. 

ECA Asks OEEC for 1950 Program. 

The ECA and Small Business. (Continued on Page 31) 


MARION 
COM EGE 


“THE ONLY JUNIOR COLLEGE AND THE 
ONLY WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA” 


FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK 


Fully accredited 

Credits transferable 

Liberal Arts 

Pre-professional courses 

Strong Music Department 

Emphasis given to individual students 
Exploratory courses offered 


LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
@ Junior and Senior High School courses offered 


Located on U. S. Highway 11 


Excellent train connections - 


For information write 
THE REV. JOHN H. FRAY, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Va. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Summary and Notes (ask for latest issue). 
Information on the Marshall Plan for Americans 
Going Abroad. 
2. From the Division of Public Liaison, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C.: A packet of selected ma- 
terials on the Marshall Plan and the Point Four Program. 


83. From the Boston Globe, Boston, Mass: Marshall 
Plan Goals and Gains by Otto Zausmer (a reprint). 


@ RESOURCE ARTICLE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


The suffering and need in post-war Europe and Asia were 
far beyond the resources of the churches. They welcomed 
the entry of the government into the field of physical re- 
lief and rehabilitation. Basing their support on Christian 
grounds, some church bodies took action favoring the 
Marshall Plan. Other bodies, conscious of the danger of 
giving a blanket endorsement to a government program 
by name without being sure of the direction of its develop- 
ment, expressed their approval of the principle of U. S. 
aid to world economic recovery. 

It would be difficult to know just how much influence 
the backing of the churches had on the passage of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. It is a matter of 
record that the State Department sought the articulate 
support of the Federal Council of Churches and other 
church groups for the program. 

It is also interesting that sermons and addresses of re- 
ligious leaders discussing the principles involved were 
quoted on the floor of Congress and printed in the ap- 
pendix of the Congressional Record. This may have helped 
to save the Marshall Plan from being conceived as a pure- 
ly anti-communist operation. One government official 
made the remark that without the seed sown by the Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise of the past century, not only 
would the Marshal] Plan have been impossible, but the 
idea of such a government project would not have been 
seriously considered. 


Here Js Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 

In a church school leading to a college degree 

In professionalized training for every Christian service 
In intimate Christian fellowship 


THE DIACONATE OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


offers 
Spiritual development 


Collegiate instruction 
Professionalized training 
Variety of Opportunity 
Service in the Church 
Joyful satisfaction 


For Information Please Write 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary 
713 Muhlenberg Building 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


1228 Spruce Street 
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However much influence Christian public. opinion may 
have had on the passage of Marshall Plan legislation, an 
equal or greater impact was made on the thinking of the 
churches and of religious leaders. Until recent years, the 
principle of the separation of church and state had made 
many churchmen reluctant to become involved in the dis- 
cussion of pending legislation. Church bodies had not 
been declaring themselves very emphatically on social is- 
sues or on international relations. 


In the past decade, however, the conviction had been 
growing that the church should play a more specific role 
in the formation of public opinion, where human welfare 
or ethical and moral principles were involved. This feel- 
ing was deepened by the serious attention given by gov- 
ernment leaders to the viewpoint of the church on the 
Marshall Plan. This laid upon thoughtful church leaders 
the moral responsibility to follow the continuing opera- 
tion of the economic recovery program, in order to evalu- 
ate its progress toward its avowed goals. The vital con- 
tact of the churches with the government in relation to 
the Marshall Plan has underscored the function of the 
church as the conscience of the state. 


Has It Worked? 


Over two years have passed since the Economic Coop- 
eration Act was enacted and the ECA was organized to 
administer the program. The enthusiasm with which the 
Marshall Plan was launched has abated somewhat, both 
in the public mind and in Congress. The hard facts and 
the idealism have been cogent enough, however, to 
achieve the passage of annual appropriations for continu- 
ing the program. Unless further legislation is passed, 
Marshall Plan operations will be terminated in 1952, and 
the countries that have been receiving aid will have to 
depend on their own resources. 


Has our noble experiment worked? Have the countries 
which were facing possible collapse after the war recoy- 
ered enough to stand on their own feet? Have the results 
in terms of human welfare warranted the public support 
which the churches helped to provide? 


The quarterly reports of the ECA to Congress contain a 
record of achievement which justify an affirmative answer 
to these questions. There have been headaches in the ad- 
ministration of the program, as there are bound to be in 
any operation involving billions of dollars. There has been 
the inevitable public criticism, with charges of lack of « 
gratitude and cooperation on the part of the receiving 
nations. But the handling of the program has been marked 
by integrity, and the tally sheet of goals and gains is im- 
pressive. 


Voor he College 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


A Superior Christian College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
in the Lutheran Synod of Virginia 


H. SHERMAN OBERLY, Ph.D., President 


Thirty-one 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MARSHALL PLAN 


It prevented starvation in France, Germany, 
Holland, and Italy in 1948. 

It maintained the flow of vital raw materials 
needed to avert economic collapse in the coun- 
tries of western Europe. 


It encouraged the coordination of trade and 
monetary policies through the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 


It made possible large internal improvements 
financed by the countries themselves through 
the use of “counterpart funds”. 


It started western Germany along the road to 
economic recovery and acceptance as a mem- 
ber of the family of western nations. 


It helped to avert communist domination in 
Italy, France, and Greece, and strengthened 
the internal resistance to communism through 
western Europe. 


It enabled southern Korea to resist communist 
encroachment and may have delayed the final 
conquest of China by the communists. 


It strengthened the American economy by in- 
creasing the volume of exports at a time when 
there was the threat of a recession. 


It paved the way for the “Point Four” program 
of U. S. economic aid to underdeveloped areas 
in the world, which will continue after the ex- 
piration of the Marshall Plan. 


It strengthened the ties of friendship and mu- 
tuality between the U. S. and the other western 
nations. 
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Lenoir Rhyne College 


Co-educational 


Application for admission should be made early 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1891 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Fully Accredited 
The College of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina, plac- 


ing emphasis on Christian Character and 
Scholarship. 


Band, Choir, Forensics, Dramatics and 
Athletics offer special opportunities in 
extra-curricular activities. 


For further information write to 


VoicHt R. Cromer, President 
Hickory, N. C. 
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Another New Jtem 
Luther League Ribbon 


Black-Kea- White-Blue-Gold 


Made of five-color woven satin face ribbon. 
For Badges, Belts, Arm-bands, Hat Bands, Head Dress, Sash, Banners, etc. 


Illustration shows actual width 


Ten Yards to Roll Very Good Quality 


60 CENTS A YARD 5 YARDS $2.75 


10 YARDS——(ONE FULL ROLL)——$5.00 
_ MAIL TEN CENTS FOR A FIVE-INCH SAMPLE 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Specializing in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


